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WILLS FROM THE CLOSE ROLLS.—IV. 
(See St» S, i. 389, 445; iv. 321.) 

Hill, Dame Elizabeth, dat. 6 March, 1500. To 
be buried in the body of the Church of St. Thomas 
of Acres, where my husband is buried. To the 
high altar of our blessed Lady of Colchurch, Lon- 
don, whereof I am parishioner, for tithes forgotten 
or negligently withholden, 40s. To my cousin Sir 
William Hill, now Maister of the said church, to 
pray for my soul, 40s. To my son Robert, 10/ 

‘o my son Edward, and my friend John Gawesem, 
two of my great gallon pots, silver and gilt, to 
either. To Edward my son, a pottle pot and a 
quart pot of silver, six bowls gilt with a cover 
“with cattes in the bothom swaged.” 201. to 
Edward, and the same to Gawesem ; and to each, 
two great silver dishes, ‘‘such as I am wont to 
stew heryng in.” To Gawesem, six bowls with a 
cover gilt, ‘‘ that go daily abrode.” To Edward, 
three feather beds with all the apparel thereto 
belonging, at his choice, at my place in London, or 
at Mile End ; my best green counterpoint ; two 
brass pots ; three brass pans ; a garnish of pewter 
vessel ; two spits; my bell candlesticks of latten ; 
a chafing-dish of latten ; a piece of green say; and 
four pairs of sheets. To Gawesem, a feather bed 
and a garnish of pewter vessel. To my daughter 
Elizabeth Lathom, 101. in money, a standing 
cup “suaged of silver, and gilt, with the cover ; 


one of the copilles”; my red girdle harnessed with 
silver, and gilt; a pair of my beads of coral, with 
gaudus of silver and gilt ; a chafing-dish of silver, 
with chains ; my scarlet gown furred, with four of 
my fine kerchiefs. To my godson, her son, two 
of my goblets of [illegible]; a dozen spoons with 
pinnacles. To Rauf Lathom, my son-in-law, a 
ring of gold, price 40s. To my sister Tylney, 
61. 13s. 4d. in money, my violet gown lined with 
sarcenet, and a little cramp ring of gold upon my 
finger. To my Lady Shaa, my flat hoop of gold 
which I wear. To my nephews, Roland Tylney, 
20s, a towel, and a piece of ‘‘ Braban” cloth ; 
Jobn Tylney, 20s. To Elizabeth Aunsham, wife 
of Thomas Aunsham, a ring of 40s., my beads of 
silver, a standing cup [word illegible] and gilt bell 
fashion that I occupy daily. To Richard, her 
son, 6s. 8d. To Lettice, wife of my son William, 
20s. To Elizabeth, daughter of Reignold Tylney, 
6s. 8d. To my cousin John Hill, 20s.; [word 
illegible] his wife, 20s. and one of my broad girdles. 
To the marriage of Elizabeth Hill, my god- 
daughter, 40s. To the marriage of Elizabeth 
Croke, daughter of John Croke, 40s., and a violet 
gown furred with shamys. To Master William 
[?] Lacy, 51. To the Prior of Jerusalem, my 
ghostly father, 20s. To Sir Thomas Quadrington, 
priest, an old salt and a little standing cup. To 
Sir Rauff Cely, my chaplain, 20s. To John Wor- 
sopp, 6s. 8d. [?] ; to his daughter, my god-daughter, 
13s. 4d. ; and to his wife 13s, 4d. To every of the 
children of my daughter Elizabeth Lathom, and of 
my god-daughter Elizabeth Aunsham. To William 
Hill, my son, 5/. To the Maister of St. Thomas a 
tablecloth, towel, and a dozen napkins. To John 
Gawesem, a standing great cup which I am wont 
sometime to [word illegible] my cuphord, with a 
cover with a square knop. To Sir William Tot- 
ham, 13s. 4d. To the six clerks of the Chancery, 
as much old silver as will make them a salt of 20 
ounces, in which salt I will that my [word illegible] 
set my arms, to the intent that they may have 
my soul better in remembrance. To my [word 
illegible] Edward Hill, six bowls of silver, ‘‘ with 
a cover in the somour in the cover” [?]. Money 
owed me by my son Richard, late deceased, which 
I have claimed in the Court of Canterbury. To 
Master Bray, Master [illegible] MRollye, and 
Master Shaa, to have my soul in remembrance. 
(16 Hen, VII.) 

The close of this will is almost illegible, but it 
appears to consist chiefly of bequests for masses. 
From other entries on the same Roll it seems that 
the testatrix was widow of Sir Thomas Hill, some- 
time Lord Mayor. From the Roll for 20 Hen. 
VIL., Part 2, I also gather that Edward Hill, citizen 
and grocer, was her son and executor; that Ralph 
Lathum was a citizen and goldsmith ; that Ralph 
Tylney was a citizen and grocer, and his wife’s 
name was Joan. Dame Elizabeth Hill sold to 
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John Gawson, one of the six clerks of the Chan- 
cery, the reversion of the lands of Richard Hill 
her son and Elizabeth his widow (Close Roll, 17 
Hen. VIL.) ; and John Gawsem of London, gen., 
and Anne his wife, widow of William Salford, 
citizen and mercer, occur on the Roll for 23 
Hen. VII. 

Hill, Richard, gen., son of Sir Thomas Hill. 
10 Sept., 1500. To be buried in the Church of 
St. Thomas of Acres, “in such place as I have 
deputed to my dear and entirely beloved mother 
Dame Elizabeth.” To each of my brothers, Eliza- 
beth Lathum my sister, and every other of my 
kinsfolk, a gold ring, such as shall be thought con- 
venient after the discretion of my mother. To my 
entirely and well beloved wife Elizabeth, in plate, 
money, and such jewels as I have given unto her 
in my life-time, the full sum of 200 marks, and all 
plate had with her in marriage. A standing cup, 
with a cover, of silver, to be made and delivered 
to my wife, that she may daily occupy it, and 
thereby specially may have my soul in remembrance. 
Gold rings to Sir Reynold Bray and Sir John Shaa, 
who are appointed overseers, with 31. 6s. 8d. each. 
The recovery of the lands and tenements which 
John Risley, knight, keepeth and withholdeth 
from me at Tottenham. To my brother Edward, 
my best gown and best doublet. Sir Rauf, chap- 
lain of my mother, shall sing and say his mass, 
and all other his divine service, for the souls of my 
father, brothers, and sisters, Sir William Huddes- 
feld, and all Christian souls, at the altar of St. 
Thomas, in the body of the said church, for seven 
years, at a salary of ten marks per annum, “and 
meat, drink, and lodging, to be had within my 
said moder,” if she be living, to the intent that he 
be of good demeanour to her, and diligent in ser- 
vice, as he has hitherto been to her and me. If 
he be not so, another honest priest is to be found 
for the same purpose. If Thomas Spark my ser- 
vant will stay with my said mother, he is to have 
40s. and a gown yearly. Mother residuary legatee, 
and “if it were fifteen times more, it were too 
little to content and pay her for such goods and 
sums as I have had of her.” Executors, mother, 
Mr. William Hill, Mr. Walter Lacy, M.D., and 
John More of London, gen. Overseers, Mr. John 
Breteyn and John Chapman, D.D.—Codicil men- 
tions brother Robert Hill. (17 Hen. VII.) 

Another entry on same Roll speaks of testator 
as dead, 1 March, 1501. 

Kent, George Grey, Earl of (nuncupative), 18 
December, 19 Hen. VII. [1503]. To be buried in 
church of Wardon Monastery, on the left hand, 
next to Dame Anne, late my wife. To Katherine 
now my wife, “‘all household stuff for life, if she 
be so contented, and after for the marriage of Lady 
Anne my daughter. To my said wife, the little 
coffer, with the purse closed in the same, contain- 
ing 62/. in gold, and in coffers and bags, 1041. 6s. 1d., 


and 397. 8s. All servants to receive arrears of 
wages for Michaelmas term, and a quarter’s wages 
up to Christmas, out of the said money. To 
Maister George, my son, lands, and 400 marks 
owed me by Dame Elizabeth Husy. To my son 
Lord Grey, a grey jenet und the horse called Car- 
tall. To Maister Henry, Maister George, and 
Maister Anthony, my sons, a horse or colt each. 
To every gentleman in my house, a horse, colt, or 
mare, so far as they will go. Executors, the Abbot 
of St. Albans and Mr, John Mordaunt. Overseers, 
the King’s mother and Mr. Horneby, Dean of 
her chapel. Witnessed by William Gascoign, 
steward of the Earl’s household ; Edmund Parr, 
gentleman usher of his chamber, &. (16 Hen. 
VIIT., Part 2.) 

Dacre, Mabel Lady, widow of Humphrey Lord 
Dacre. 20 December, 19 Hen. VII. [1503]. 
Masses in Lanercost Monastery for testatrix, her 
husband, his and her parents, and their children. 
Thomas Lord Dacre, my son. Long instructions 
for chantry to be founded by executors at Laner- 
cost, to be called Mabel’s Chantrie. “And be- 
cause my seal to monyfolkes is not knowen, I have 
procured the seal of office of maireship of the same 
cite [Carlisle] to the same indentur to be put.” 
(20 Hen. VII., Part 2.) 

La Warre, Thomas Lord, 20 November, 1505, 
20 Hen. VII. My wife Elianour to have Swynes- 
hede Manor, &c., for her dower, with remainder 
to (1) my son Sir Thomas West (2) William, my 
second son (3) Owen my son. To Elizabeth my 
eldest daughter, 800 marks to her marriage ; and 
if she be not disposed to marry, she shall receive the 
same annually by a hundred marks at a time, to 
begin immediately after my death. To Dorothy 
my daughter, 500 marks ; Jane my daughter, 500 
marks ; Anne, my daughter by Elianour now my 
wife, 500 marks. All daughters to be married by 
advice of said Elianour and Thomas: “and if there 
be any of my said daughters that marry them sealf 
after their own mind [and] pleasure, contrary to the 
will, aduise, and counsel” of their mother and 
brother, or the longest liver of them, the portion 
of the disobedient is to be divided among the 
obedient. Provision for future children. Masses 
for thirty years at the White Friars, London, 
for testator, Elizabeth late wife, Richard Lord 
La Warre and Katherine, his parents. If the 
Prior and Convent decline to fulfil these premisses, 
bequest of 30s. yearly to White Friars shall pass 
to rave Priory. (20 Hen. VIL, Part 2.) 

Boteler, Sir Thomas, 22 February, 23 Hen. VII. 
[1508]. Margaret my wife. To each daughter, 
300 marks to her marriage [with proviso as in will 
of 1497}. Provision for younger sons, if any. 
Thomas my son and heir is to marry the daughter 
of Piers Legh, ar., son and heir of Sir Piers Legh. 
(23 Hen, VIJ., Part 2.) HERMENTRUDE. 

(To be continued.) 
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HERMENTRUDE, if she has not already a note of 
the fact, may like to know that Sir Edmund Shaa, 
his wife, and his son Hugh are mentioned in the 
will of Nicholas Alwyn, Alderman, enrolled in the 
Court of Husting in March, 1505/6 (Dr. Sharpe’s 
‘Calendar,’ ii. 612). Sir Edmund’s cousin John 
Shaa, the goldsmith, is referred to in the will of 
Stephen Kelk, goldsmith, enrolled in 1511 
(‘ Calendar,’ ii. 617). Joun RanpDAlt. 


THE CHARGE OF THE FRENCH CUIRASSIERS 
AT WATERLOO. 

Victor Hugo, in his splendid description of this 
charge in ‘Les Misérables’ (Partie ii. livre i. 
chapitres ix. and x.), a piece of battle-painting 
worthy of Sir Walter Scott, says that the brigade 
of cuirassiers fell into the “chemin creux” of 
Ohain before they reached the English squares, by 
which catastrophe they lost two thousand horses 
and fifteen hundred men out of the three thousand 
five hundred with which they started. Victor 
Hugo, however, admits that this number is evi- 
dently exaggerated :— 

“Une tradition locale, qui exagére évidemment, dit 
que deux mille chevaux et quinze cents hommes furent 
ensevelis dans le chemin creux d’Ohain. Ce chiffre 
vraisemblablement comprend tous les autres cadavres 
qu'on jeta dans ce ravin le lendemain du combat.” 

Their loss, however, at the lowest computation, 
must, according to Victor Hugo, have been very 
heavy 

“Presque un tiers de la brigade Dubois croula dans 

cet abime...... Les cuirassiers, relativement peu nom- 
breux, amoindris par la catastrophe du ravin, avaient Ja 
contre eux presque toute l'armée anglaise, mais ils se 
multipliaient, chaque homme valant dix...... Il y eut 
douze assauts, Ney eut quatre chevaux tués sous lui. 
La moitié des cuirassiers resta sur le plateau, Cette 
lutte dura deux heures,” 
I may say in passing that Victor Hugo, & propos 
of this famous charge, or, rather, series of charges, 
pays the British army as handsome a compliment 
as, I should think, an author has ever paid to 
an adversary : “ Pour de tels Francais il ne fallait 
pas moins que de tels Anglais.” 

So far Victor Hugo. Now Sir Walter Scott's 
account of the catastrophe of the ‘‘ chemin creux” 
is very different. In his ‘ Life of Napoleon’ Scott 
does not mention it at all, although he does fall 
Justice to the “almost frantic valour” of ‘‘ this 
noble body of cuirassiere."”” But in Paul's ‘ Letters 
to his Kinsfolk,’ Letter viii, Scott says that the 
cuirassiers were driven into the foss¢, fosse, chemin 
creux, quarry, gravel pit, or whatever it exactly 
was, after they had been overpowered by the 
British heavy cavalry :— 

“Sir John Elley, now quarter-master-general, re- 
quested and obtained permission to bring up the heavy 
brigade, consisting of the Life Guards, the Oxford Blues, 
and Scotch Greys, and made a charge, the effect of 
which was tremendous, Notwithstanding the weight 


and armour of tho cuirassiers and the power of their 
horses, they proved altogether unable to withstand the 
shock of the heavy brigade, being literally ridden down, 
both horse and man, while the strength of the British 
soldiers was no less pre-eminent when they mingled and 
fought hand to hand, Several hundreds of French were 
forced headlong over a sort of quarry or gravel pit, 
where they rolled a confused and undistinguishable mass 
of men and horses, exposed to a fire which, being poured 
closely into them, soon put a period to their struggles.” 

This is a very different account from Victor 
Hugo’s. Which is correct—Victor Hugo or Scott? 
No doubt the catastrophe of the hollow way or 
gravel pit considerably weakened the cuirassierr 
for future operations, whether they fell into it 
before or after joining battle with the British ; bat 
Victor Hugo goes so far as to say :— 

“ Nul doute que, s’ils n’eussent été affaiblis dans lew 
premier choc par le désastre du chemin creux, les 
cuirassiers n’eussent culbuté le centre et décidé la 
victoire.” 

Although I love and reverence Victor Hugo as 
I love and reverence few writers, I must beg leave 
to differ from him widely here. Had the three 
thousand five hundred cuirassiers reached the Eng- 
lish squares before they had lost a single man, my 
belief in the Great Duke’s invincibility is so pro- 
found that I feel morally certain they would not 
have “ décidé la victoire” one bit more than they 
did. “Their onset and reception,” says Scott, in 
his ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ “ was like a furious ocean 
pouring itself against a chain of insulated rocks”; 
and Tennyson, in his fine ‘Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington,’ uses the same metaphor :— 

A day of onsets of despair ! 

Dashed on every rocky square 

Their surging charges foamed themselves away. 
Would they not have equally “foamed themselves 
away” had the brigade of cuirassiers been four, or 
even five thousand strong ? 

I do not know what other eminent writers— 
Charras, Siborne, Gleig, and others—say on the 
subject of ‘‘le chemin creux d’ Ohain.” 

Mr. Water Hamitton, in his note on 
‘ Waterloo in 1893’ (ante, p. 263), says that “the 
Germans speak of the fight as the battle of 
St. Lambert, the French call it Mont St. Jean.” 
I believe the French at first called it Mont St. 
Jean; but have they not now universally, or nearly 
universally, adopted the title by which the battle 
has always been known in England—namely, Water- 
loo? Béranger has a song entitled ‘ Couplets sur 
la journée de Waterloo.’ Victor Hugo, in ‘ Les 
Misérables,’ always calls it Waterloo, as he does 
also three times at least in ‘ Les Chatiments, ¢.g., 
“La vieille garde est morte 4 Waterloo” (Livre vi. 
1). Emile Souvestre, in his beautiful story, ‘Le 
Poéte et le Paysan’ in ‘ Au Coin du Feu,’ speaks 
of “le désastre de Waterloo.” Alphonse Daudet, 
in ‘Sapho,’ chap. viii., also calls it Waterloo. 
To these I may add Erckmann-Chatrian’s ‘ Water - 


loo, suite du Conscrit.’ But the most conclusive 
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proof that the French soon discon‘inued the name 
“ Mont St. Jean” is that Napoleon himself, who 
died within six years of the battle, in his will and 
codicils, given (in translation) by Sir Walter Scott 
at the end of his ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ nine-volume 
edition, 1870, calls it “* Waterloo” three times. 

With regard to the battle being called “‘ Water- 
loo” at all, Victor Hugo (I am quoting from ‘ Les 
Misérables ’ again) says :-— 

“Wellington alla au village de Waterloo rédiger son | 
rapport A Lord Bathurst, Si jamais le sic ros non vobis | 
a été applicable, c'est A coup stir, A ce village de Water- | 
loo. Waterloo n'a rien fait, et est resté & une demi-lieue | 
de l’action. Mont-Saint-Jean a été canonné, Hougomont | 
a été briilé, Papelotte a été brule, Placenoit a été brilé, | 
la Haie-Sainte a é:6 prise d’assaut, la Belle-Alliance a 
vu l'embrassement des deux vainqueurs; on sait A peine | 
ces noms, et Waterloo, qui n'a point travaillé dans la | 
bataille, en a tout I’honneur.”’ 

Amongst the names which “‘ one scarcely knows” 
it will be observed that Victor Hugo includes | 
Mont-Saint-Jean. Joxataay Bovcuier. | 


*DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS, 

(See 6th S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7! 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 
376; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422 ; 
v. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 506; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402; viii. 
123, 382; ix, 182, 402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342; xii. 
102; 8 8, i, 162, 348, 509 ; ii. 82, 136, 222, 346, 522; 


ms addressed to him by Isaac Watts (‘ Hore 
yrice,’ 1743, pp. 147, 148, 181); Henry Lee, 
B.D., wrote ‘ Anti-Scepticism, notes on Locke’s 
Essay,’ sm. fol. 1702; W. Lupton printed a sermon 
on ‘ Identity, against Locke. Ed. 25 of the ‘ Essay,’ 
1825; an edition of the ‘Conduct of the Under- 
standing,’ 1802, and by Bolton Corney, 1859. 

P, 54. John Lockman also wrote ‘ History of 
England by Question and Answer’ (eleven editions), 
*Roman History by Question and Answer’ (ed. 6, 
Lond., 1762), and apparently ‘ History of Greece 
by Question and Answer,’ 1743. Bishop Maddox of 
Worcester and the Dowager Princess of Wales 
were among his patrons. In 1760 he says that his 
attention to the herring fishery has delayed the 
publication of his Miscellanies (2 vols. 4to.). 

P. 55b,1.10. For“ Harewood” read Harwood. 

P. 59 b, 1. 33. For “ Skegg” read Skeggs. 

P. 61 b, 1. 7 from foot. Correct press. 

P. 67 a, W. Lodge. See Thoresby’s ‘ Diary and 


, Corresp.’ 


P. 88. D. Loggan. See Oldham’s ‘ Poems,’ ed. 
Bell, p. 230. 

P. 109. Roger Long. See Gray, by Mason, 
1827, pp. 36, 196. 

P. 1lla, Thomas Long. An anon. serm. of his, 
‘Providence of God in Restoration,’ May 29, 
1685. 

P. 126. Longueville. Bishop Patrick was among 
his clients (‘ Autob.,’ p. 186) ; Farquhar was in- 


iii. 183.) 

Vol. XXXIV. 

P. 23. Stephen Lobb. See Nelson’s ‘ Life of | 
Bull,’ 1714, pp. 263 sqq; ‘ Hudibras,’ ed. Grey, 
note on pt. i. c. iii. 910; Prior’s ‘Poems,’ 1718, 
p. 16. 

P. 27b.1. 10. For “J” read ¢. 

P. 28 a, 10 from foot, “ Catholicism,” i. ., 
Roman Catholicism. 

P. 35 b. The ‘Disc. on Love of God’ was by 
Lady Masham (xxxvi. 413 a), 

P. 36b, 1. 1. “ Leibniz”; 1. 6. “ Leibnitz.” 

Pp. 34-6. John Locke. A bust of him, one of 
the ‘‘ monopolists of fame” was in the Grotto in | 
Richmond Gardens, M. Green's ‘ Poems’; proved 
from his writings to be a believer, Addison’s ‘ Evi- 
dences,’ 1753, pref.; his versions of Scripture | 
adversely criticized by Blackwall, ‘ Sacred Classics,’ | 
1737, i. 322; let ** Locke for mystery abandon | 
sense,” Garth's ‘ Dispensary,’ canto v.; his opinion | 
on miracles (Church, ‘ Mirac. Powers,’ 1750, | 
pp- 57 sqq.); his idea of darkness criticized 
(Burke, ‘Sublime,’ iv. 14); his controversy with 
the Bishop of Worcester (‘Life of Stillingfleet,’ 
1710, pp. 86-9); Amberst rejoices that Locke, one | 
of “the three greatest men our country has bred ” 
is being read at Oxford (‘Terre Filius, 1726, 
vol. i. pp. xviii. 99) ; 

To William's ear with welcome joy 
Did Locke among the blest unfold 
The rising hope of Hoadly’s name. 


debted to him for part of his ‘Twin Rivals’ 
(‘ Works,’ 1760, ii.). 

P. 130a. J. G. Lonsdale was a tutor in the 
University of Darham, 1851 (Durh. Univ. Jour., 
x. 47). 

P. 152a, “ At Torbay,” query where? 

P. 154. Loutherbourgh. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 8. 

P. 156. Chr. Love. See Baxter’s poem prefixed 
to Vines, ‘ Sacrament,’ 1677. 

- 7. 160, Ric. Love has vv. before Quarles’s ‘ Em- 
ems. 

P. 175. Sir Salathiel Lovell gave his opinion on 
Dr. Sacheverell’s trial, 1710, p. 448. 

P. 202a. For “ MacArdle” read MacArdell. 

Pp. 203-4. Richard Lower. See Oldham, ed. 
Bell, pp. 9, 10, 180. 

P. 205 b. Cromwell wrote in May, 1656, to the 
Lords of the Belgic League on behalf of Thomas 
and William Lower, heirs of Nicholas Lower, 
deceased (‘ Literze Cromwellii,’ 1676, p. 123). 

P. 215a. Rob. Lowth. Gray thought his poetry 
poor (Gray, by Mason, 1827, p. 346). 

P. 216 a. Simon Lowth’s wavering is mentioned 
in Gordon’s ‘ Cordial for Low Spirits,’ p. 130. 

P. 220 b. For ‘‘ at Torquay” read in Torbay. 

P. 223 b. Sir William Lowther of Swillington 
(see Wrangham’s ‘ Zouch,’ i. pp. xxi, xlvi). 

P. 240a. Dr. Ric. Lucas’s ‘ Happiness’ was 
strongly recommended by Hervey, ‘ Meditations,’ 


Akenside, * Odes,’ ji,7; | 1758, i. 52n., “a treasure of fine sentiments,” &. 


| | i 
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P. 243. Lucius. See Bright, ‘E wly Engl. Ch. 
Hist.,’ p. 3; Burnet’s ‘ Letters,’ 1686, pp. 64-5. 

P. 248 b. Groundplan, letter E. Was not this 
a usual device ? 

Pp. 254-5. Ludlams. See ‘Living Authors,’ 
1798, i. 382-3 ; ‘Corresp. of Gray and Mason,’ 
1853; ‘Remarks by T. Ludlam on scurrilous 
reflections by Dr. Milner,’ Leicester, n.d. 

P. 269. Lumisden’s ‘Rome’ was praised by 
Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ 354. 

P. 274b. “* Ath. Cant.. ii, 516-12,” read 
516-21. 

P. 276a. Lord Lumley, son of Earl of Scar- 
borough, died 1710 (see Curll’s ‘ Miscellanea,’ 1727, 
i. 37) ; Rochester asks “Shall Lumley ’gainst the 
Pope disclaim ?” (1707, p. 101). 

P. 286 b. ‘‘Gestro.” See‘ N. & Q,’ iii 
247; ‘Ripon Chapter Acts’ (Sart. Soc.), pp. 89, 
128, 130. 

P. 289 a, W. Lupton. ‘Resurrection of Same 
Body,’ sermon at St. Mary’s, Oxon., April 2, 1711, 
against Locke. Thoresby heard him preach in 1714 
("Diary ’). 

P. 299 b. On Luttrell’s election see ‘ Letters of 
Junius.’ 

P. 305b. For ‘‘ St. J. Rose” read H. J. Rose. 

P. 317. Tho. Lydiat. John Ray calls him 
“ learned and judicious” (‘ Three Discourses,’ 1713, 
16). 

P. 325a. Earl Beauchamp was buried, by his 
own request, in the churchyard. 

P. 325 b, L. 7. For “ liturgy” read hymnal. 

P. 343 a. For “ Roubillac”’ read Roubiliac. 

P. 362b. S. Lysons, See Mathias,’ ‘P. of L.,’ 
355-6. 

P. 372. Lord Lyttelton was a friend of Glover, 
see life prefixed to his ‘ Leonidas’; and of James 
Hammond, see life prefixed to his ‘ Poems’; Shen- 
stone had an inscription to him at the Leasowes, 
‘ Poems,’ 1778, i. p. xliv; Gray on Lyttelton, see 
Gray by Mason, 1827, pp. 338-9. 

P. 374b. Lord Lyttelton has a fine tomb in 
Neoe Cathedral; he was a contributor to 
P. 375 a. For “ Lytt-lton’s” read Lytteltons. 

W. B 


Monument to Lorp Netson 1n Sr. 
CaTuEpRaL.—In the City Press of October 25 
is an article entitled ‘City Church Life,’ the 
first paragraph of which states that the previous 
Friday (that is October 20) was the 250th anni- 
versary of the birthday of Sir Christopher Wren. 
The actual birthday of Sir Christopher Wren 
is not, however, very easily to be ascertained. 
Miss Phillimore observes that 
“Dr. Wren and his son both reckoned the latter's age 
from his birthday, October 20, 1632, as appears again 
and again in the‘ Parentalia,’ notably in Dr. Wren’s own 
op tn fe to a letter from his son.”—‘ Life of Wren,’ 


But in the East Knoyle Register the baptism seems 
to be placed among the entries for March, 1631, 
0.8. In either case, October 20 can scarcely be 
the 250th anniversary of the birthday. The 
article proceeds :— 

“It was not in the mind of the great architect to be 
content with so scant a monumental stone as the simple 
elab now lying above his remains in the crypt of St, 
Paul’s with its ‘Si ntum queris vir ice.” 

I pause to point out that this is not the inscrip- 
tion, and that we must read, not ‘‘ queris,” but 
“ requiris,” 

“Tt bad been the idea of Sir Christopher that his 
monument should stand in the centre of his work, and 
the spot he had in mind was the middle of the pavement 
under the dome. But, as may readily be imagined, such 
a notion, if even it went further than the range of Wren’s 
desires, was not likely to be entertained for a moment 
by the enemies who had supplanted him in the royal 
favour. Nor, indeed, would sucha position for his monu- 
ment have been to the advantage of the cathedral. It ia 
worthy of notice, however, that this was the very position 
originally suggested for the monument of Nelson, which 
was to be supported on a column rising through the 
floor, and having its foundation in the tomb of the hero 
in the crypt beneath. It must be borne in mind, of 
course, that in those days such a monument would not 
have materially interfered with the view of the chancel 
from the nave, as the space under the dome was not 
often used for service, a fact which probably accounted 
| for the seeming strangeness of proposing such a position 

for a statue at all, Nowadays, under the altered cir- 
cumstances, such a scheme would not be dreamed of, let 
alone suggested.” 
The article is not signed. 
These details are so very circumstantial and 
precise, that I am filled with curiosity to know 
more about the matters discussed. And I would 
venture to ask, Who was the daring person, or, 
may I not say, the utter Philistine, who suggested 
this memorial to Nelson ; and where is the sug- 
‘gestion recorded? What was the form of the 
| proposed monument? Was it a rostral column ? 
_ Conceive, if you can, a rostral column piercing the 
, floor of the cathedral under the canopy of the 
grand dome. 

And, further, what is the authority for saying 
that Wren desired to be commemorated by a 
| monument placed in the centre of the crypt? 
| There is much grandeur in the present simple 
| inscription. W. Sparrow Simpson. 


‘Evpsves.’—In Columbia College Library, New 
| York, there is an edition of ‘ Euphues and his 
| England’ which has not been mentioned by any 
of the bibliographers. It ie dated 1592, but no 
' such edition is noticed in Hazlitt’s ‘ Handbook,’ 


| Collier’s ‘ Bibliographical Catalogue,’ Lowndes’s 
|*Manual,’ in the excellent bibliography of ‘ Ea- 
| phues’ prefixed to Prof. Arber’s reprint of that 
work, or in any other book on the subject. It is 
|in quarto, black-letter, and contains (by actual 
count) 115 leaves. Its title is: “Euphues and 
his England. Containing his Voiage and Adven- 
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tures, mixed with sundrie pretty discourses of 
honest love, &c. By John Lyly, Maister of Arte. 
Commend it or amend it. London, Printed for 
Gabriel Cawood, dwelling in Paules Churchyard. 
1592.” Thecolophon reads : ‘‘ London, Printed by 
Abell Jeffes for Grabriel [sic] Cawood, dwelling in 
Paules Churchyard.” Appended to, and bound up 
with this is an undated edition of ‘ Euphues,’ con- 
taining (by actual count) eighty-eight leaves, with- 
out any colophon, and with the following title: 
‘* Evphves. The Anatomy of Wit. Very pleasant 
for all Gentlemen to reade, &. By John Lylie, 
Maister of Art. Corrected and Augmented. At 
London, Printed for Gabriell Cawood dwelling in 
Paules Church-yard.” This edition seems to con- 
tain some very good emendations of Arber’s text. 

J. E. Spixcary. 

New York, 


* Macneta,’ 1673.—The editorof the ‘Cambridge 
Shakespeare,’ in his notes to ‘Macbeth,’ quotes 
Davenant's version of the play in a quarto dated 
1674, but omits to enumerate a scarce quarto of 
the original play published in 1673. This edition is 
copied from the First Folio with a few slight varia- 
tions. Likewise, in the notes to ‘ Hamlet,’ there 
is no mention of a separate title-page to the 
players’ quarto of 1673. Although these omissions 
are in themselves trivial, still one expects com- 
pleteness in an edition whose sole aim is a minute 
collation of al) the early editions. 

Mavrice Jonas. 


“ Grnonam.”— According to Littré, s.v. guingan, 
this stuff is named from Guingamp, in Brittany. 
The ‘Century Dictionary’ also mentions an un- 
likely etymology from a Javanese word ginggang, 
perishable! No one explains the spelling. The 
right explanation is simply that gingham is an 
old English spelling of Guingamp. See the 
account of ‘‘the towne of Gyngham” in the ‘Paston 
Letters,’ ed. Gairdner, iii. 357. 

Watter W. Sear. 


Srirtinc.—In the appendix to the ‘Fourth 
Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission ’ 
493) is quoted a charter of John, Earl of 
untingdon (only son of David, Earl of Hunting- 
don, who died in 1219), granting to Norman, son 
of Malcolm, the lands of Lesseline and Achyne- 
rt and Mawe and the whole land of Caskyben, 
for the service of the fee of one knight. Amongst 
the witnesses is Henry of Stiruelyn, called “the 
granter’s brother.” Is not this a misprint for 
grantee?’ In which case we find in Malcolm, 
father of Norman, the earliest known progenitor, 
so far as I am aware, of the ancient family of 
Stirling. James Darras. 
Devon and Exeter Institution. 


Tae Avoustine Memorrar.—At 7" §, x. 
288 I suggested that it would be well if the 


inscription placed on the memorial stone erected 
by the late Earl Granville, in 1884, to commemorate 
the landing of Augustine, afterwards the first 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on our shores, were 
given in full in ‘N. & Q” A friend who has 
recently been staying a few weeks in the Isle of 
Thanet, kindly took down and sent me a copy of 
it, which runs as follows :— 

“ Augustinus Ad Rutupina Littora in insula Thaneti 
post tot terra marieque labores tandem advectus, hoc in 
foco cum Ethelberto Rege congressus primam apud nos- 
tratos concionem habuit et fidem Christianam que per 
totam Angliam mira celeritate diffusa est feliciter in- 
auguravit A.D. DXCVI. 

“Quarum rerum ut apud Anglos servetur memoria 
hoc tum p dum curavit. 

“G. G. L. G. Comes Granville portuum custos 4,p. 
MDCCCLXXXIV.” 

In my former communication it is pointed out 
that the ‘A.-S. Chronicle’ gives not 596, but 
597, as the date of Augustine’s arrival in Britain. 
Although he received his commission from Gre- 
gory the year before, his backwardness in its 
execution made his journey a slow one. The 
above inscription represents the place (which was 
that of his landing) as that of his first meeting 
with Ethelbert. But Green is probably right in 
considering that the latter event took place further 
inland, probably on the high ground to the north 
of Minster. W. T. Lywny. 

Blackheath. 


Marcaret Fotrer.—The following, clipped 
from the New York Herald of May 28, may be 
worthy of a place in ‘ N. & Q.’ Of course, I can- 
not vouch for its reliability, for of all tasks that of 
trying to separate the “gas” from the genuine 
article in a New York newspaper is perhaps the 
most difficult and thankless :— 


“ The name of Margaret Fuller-Ossoli is still a name 
to conjure with among the literary people of the older 
generation in New York. She is supposed to have found 
her tomb in the ocean, but thero is some reason to sus- 

ct that her dishonoured remains rest in the old Potter's 

ield of New York, Thereby bangs a curious tale. I 
met a weather-beaten old boatman at Fire Island last 
summer, who captains a fishing craft with consummate 
skill, and there is a sharp tingle of Attic salt in his 
stories and reminiscences. Among other things he told 
me he was on the beach that June night in 1850 when a 
disastrous storm wrecked the bark Elizabeth, which 
was bringing home from Italy Margaret Fuller, beloved 
and admired on two continents, her husband and child. 
The ship foundered off Fire Island beach in plain sight 
of land, and only a few of the crew succeeded in passin 
the breakers, Some bodies, not many, were washe 
ashore a few days afterwards. 

“ Among these was a woman's corpse, hideously dis- 
figured, wave beaten, fish eaten, a grisly horror to the 
eye. But it had two very curiously shaped teeth, stopped 
with gold in a peculiar fashion, which were known to 
have characterized Margaret Fuller. And besides she 
had been the only woman on the bark, When her 
friends came down to look, as soon as the report of bodies 
washed ashore reached New York, and they saw the 


awful thing vomited up from the jaws of the ocean, they 
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recoiled shuddering, and ulterly refused to admit that 
it could be Margaret Fuller. No! their Margaret was 
softly cradled somewhere in the cool green sea depths, 
and they could only think of her in the words of Ariel's 
song 

Of her bones are coral made, 

Those are pearls that were her eyes. 


Nothing of her but doth suffer sea change 
Into something rich and strange. 

“So, dishonoured and rejected of all, the sea-battered 
remains of what had probably been Margaret Fuller 
were sent to New York and buried in Potter’s Field 
among paupers, tramps, and outcasts,” 


E. P. Kenor. 
[The misquotation from Shakspeare is given as it appears.] 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


“Grey” or “Gray.”—TI should be glad of a post- 
card from every reader of ‘N. & Q.’ telling me 
whether he ordinarily spells the name of the colour 
as gray or grey. I should prefer the information 
given spontaneously, without reference to diction- 
aries or spelling-books, In the course of personal 
inquiries I have been surprised to find that a large 
number of persons, without any concert between 
themselves,and without being abletogiveany reason, 
and in many cases without any consciousness of the 
fact, habitually write grey in certain expressions or 
shades of meaning, and gray in others. I will not 
indicate these, lest I should put leading questions ; 
but if any one has a discriminating feeling or in- 
stinct of this kind, I should like to be told of it. 
Respondents may say whether they prefer “a pair 
of grays” or “a pair of greys”; the “ gray dawn” 
or “grey dawn”; the gray or grey light of the 
morning, the grey or gray of dusk or shadows of the 
evening. Address Dr. Morray. 

Oxford. 

P.S.—I have a new “List of Special Wants” 
for D-words now ready, and shall be glad to send a 
copy to every one who will promise to use it and 
send us some contributions, 


Wess, ALDERMAN oF LonDon, circa 
1668.—Can any one kindly state the parentage, 
and given any particulars of this man, and say 
where a pedigree of the Webb family of which he 
was a member is to be found? A daughter of his, 
described as ‘‘of Totteridge, Herts,” was married 
at St. Helen’s, London, in 1668, to Sir John 
Oglander, second baronet, of Nunwell. 
W. 


Origin or Book Wantep.—I 
have before me a duodecimo volume of 140 pages, 
two volumes in one, entitled “The Precipitate 


Choice ; or, the History of Lord Ossory and*Miss 
Rivers. A Novel. In two volumes. By a Lady. 
Boston, Reprinted and Sold by Benjamin Edis & 
Son, in Cornhill, 1783.” Though the volume is 
printed in Boston, Massachusetts, I presume that 
it is areprint of an English book. The first Ameri- 
can novel is said to be, ‘The Power of Sympathy,’ 
by Mrs. Sarah Wentworth Morton (see ‘N. E. 
Historical and Genealogical Register,’ vol. xlvi. 
p. 82). Is this an English work ; and who is the 
author? I do not find the title in Halkett and 
Laing, nor in William Cushing’s ‘ Initials and Pseu- 
donyms.’ Tora 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Taz May Friower.—What is known of the 
history of this celebrated ship; where was she 
built ; what other voyages did she make ? 

C. E. 

8, Morrison Street, 8, W. 


Hupson Famiry.—Can any one give me par- 
ticulars of Mrs. Leonora Hudson, a noted beauty 
in her day, who was born about the year 1754? 
She married, after Hudson’s death, a Mr. Seymour. 
Is there any engraved portrait of her known? 
She died in 1795. I want to know her maiden 
name and the Christian name and position of her 
first husband. W. J. Harpy. 

21, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C, 


‘Le Livrs.’—I have tried in vain, through 
Messrs. Hachette, to procure copies of Le Livre 
for October and November, 1889, for literary pur- 
poses. I am told that in the trade these copies are 
no longer procurable, I therefore venture to ask 
if any reader of ‘N, & Q.’ who may possess those 
copies, and who has no use for them, would allow 
me to purchase them. This seems to be my only 
chance of permanently procuring them. 

Epecumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


‘Tae Triat or Jonn 
and when has this humorous squib been published ? 
I know it only by a Welsh translation (‘ Prawf 
John Heiddyn’), published at Treherbert, without 
date. H. Garpoz, 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris, 


Joun Hamppey.—The famous patriot is stated 
by Nugent and other writers to have been born in 
1594, probably in London. I should be very glad 
to be informed, if possible, of the actual (or sup- 


d) place and exact date of birth. 
posed) J. E. P. 


WIncuEster AND Westminster.—Can any one 
say when Westminster came to be considered the 
capital of England; or Westminster, merged into 
London, took the place of the old capital city of 
Winchester? Of course the change was begun by 
Edward the Confessor. He was buried at West- 
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minster, Harold II. was, I think, the first king 
crowned there. Silently, I believe, the transfer 
was effected; but I should like to know when 
London was first recognized as the capital of Eng- 
land. Winchester, first the capital of Wessex, 
then of all England, must at some period or other 
have sunk to its present position as capital of 
Hampshire alone. G. Bocer. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Gotpsmita’s Toyy Lumrxix.—In Mr. Gibbons’s 
* Ely Episcopal Records’ (pp. 327, 328) I find the 
baptism and burial of one Anthony Lumpkin, of 
Leverington, in the Isle of Ely. The dates are 
1698 and 1747 respectively. ‘The Good-Natured 
Mao’ was brought out in 1773. Is it probable 
that Goldsmith was acquainted with the name of 
this Cambridgeshire gentleman ? 

F. SAnpers. 


Birpcace Cirocg.—I bought this year 
in Rome a small birdcage clock with a brass face 
(four by fiveand a quarter inches). The framework 
is made of square steel bars, the works are contem- 
porary, it is worked by cords and weights. The 
striking arrangements are peculiar; it strikes at 
the hour and repeats at five minutes past the hour 
up to six only, at seven beginning again and 
striking one, and so on. Can any one tell me the 
original use and probable date of this clock, which 
I presume to be of Italian manufacture? Please 
reply direct to M. Pennant. 

Nantlys, 8t, Asaph. 


Sraacner Famity: ‘Twetrra Nicur.’ (See 
8" 8. ii, 508; iii, 14, 134, 256.)—I find, by 
reference to such authorities as are within reach 
of readers at second hand on this side of the 
Atlantic, that Anne Strachie, of Hackney, Middle- 
sex, spinster, daughter of — Strachie, late of 
co, Essex, yeoman, deceased, was married at 
St. Swithin’s Church, London, May 20, 1605, 
to Lewis Bromhall, of St. Swithin, London, 
geotleman. Cannot some one who is near the 
record inform me whether Mr. Bromhall was ever 
a “yeoman of the wardrobe’? There was an 
Anne Strachie, who was daughter to William 
Strachie, of Walden, Essex, gentleman, whose will, 
dated Nov. 8, 1598, was proven Feb. 13, 1598, 

Jno. MALone. 

The Players, New York. 


Josera Niautincate.—Is there any detailed 
account (other than that given in Rose’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary’) of this author? He wrote 
the ‘ Portraiture of Methodism,’ and died in 1824. 

V.B.LL.LOLY. 


OVER THE HILLS AND FAR away.”—What is 
the origin of this song? In Edward Walsh’s 
‘Irish Popular Songs’ (1847) there is a lyric of 
this name translated from the Irish of John Mac- 
donald (Claragh), which irresistibly reminds one 


of the well-known melody. A version of “Over 
the hills,” &c., was introduced into the ‘ Beggar's 
Opera,’ 1827. I shall be glad of any information 
as to author, composer, and date. 8S. J. A. F. 


Rey. Lewis. —He was born at Bristol, 
Aug. 29, 1675, died in 1746, at the ripe age of 
seventy-one, was and buried in the church of St. 
Mary, Minster, Kent, of which he was vicar for 
about forty years :— 

“ Besides his Histories of the Isle of Thanet and 
Faversham, he wrote a great number of sermons, Theo- 
logical Pamphlets, and Biographies. He also left 
numerous Manuscripts, which are scattered about in 
public and private libraries. Among others, he left 
Memories of hia Life, written by himself, which was 
lately in the collection of Mr. Heber, but now in the 
hands of the Rev. Thomas Streatfeild, who, we —_ 
will give it to the public in his forthcoming History of this 
County...... He was so diligent a preacher that, we are 
tolu, he composed more than a thousand sermons. He 
was alwnys of opinion that a clergyman should compose 
his own sermons, and therefore ordered his executor to 
destroy his stock, lest they should contribute to the in- 
dolence of others,”"—‘ Bibliotheca Cantiana,’ by John 
Russell Smith, 1837, p. 340, 

Can any contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ say if the 
“* Memories of his Life” have been published ? 

er. 


Exsest Caveperoy.—I shall be glad of any 
information concerning the life and works of this 
revolutionary writer, who “ flourished” about the 
middle of the century. Malon says of him (‘ Le 
Socialisme Intégral,’ Paris, 1892, 8vo., p. 198) 
that he was “un négateur paradoxal et éloquent 
qui maria dans sa ‘ Révolution par les Cosaques ’ le 
saisissant pessimisme de Herzen A la pandestruction 
de Bakounine.” I cannot find the book cited in 
the Museum Library. Malon gives its date as 1856. 
I have found, however, one work of Ocourderoy’s 
in the Catalogue, viz, ‘De la Révolution dans 
l'homme et dans la Société’ (Bruxelles, 1852, 
12mo.). This is certainly both eloquent and 
striking. Coourderoy would seem, in the filiation 
of the anarchist idea, to have been an important 
connecting link between Proudhon and Bakounine. 

R. W. Borst. 


“Tae Buppte” Inn.—There is an inn bearing 
this name in the parish of Niton, Isle of Wight. 
It is situated a short distance from the sea shore, 
and is much frequented by excursionists and 

leasure parties. It is not mentioned by Hotten. 
hat is the origin or meaning of this sign? 
Tomas Birp. 
Romford, 


Morro or THE Duke or Martsorover.—On 
a recent visit to the neighbourhood of Woodstock 
I saw the hatchments of the late Duke of Marl- 
borough suspended in front of the high lodge in 
Blenheim Park and over the chief entrance of the 


palace. The motto underneath was “ Fiel pero 
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desdichado,” which is translated in Burke’s ‘ Peer- 
age’ “ Faithfal though unfortunate.” One cannot 
see its exact appropriateness, as the house of 
Churchill, great though the services of its founder, 
John, Duke of Marlborough, were, met with con- 
siderable recompense and rewards. The motto of 
Lord Churchill, descended from the third Duke of 
Marlborough, is “ Dieu defend le droit.” 

Readers of Sir Walter Scott will remember that 
in ‘Ivanhoe’ Desdichado was the motto of the 
Disinherited Knight, Wilfred of Ivanhoe, at the 
tournament at Ashby-de-la-Zouch : — 

“ His suit of armour was formed of steel, richly inlaid 
with gold, and the device on his shield was a young oak- 
tree pulled up by the roots, with the Spanish word 
Desdichado, signifying disinherited.”—Chap. viii. 

Jonny Pickrorp, M.A. 


Two Botrers namep Theo- 
bald le Botiller. He is stated to have married 
Roesia de Verdon (died 1248), and to have been 
of “the noble family of Butler of Ireland” (Burke’s 
‘ Dormant and Extinct Peerages,’ ed. 1883, p. 548). 
Whose son was he? 

2. Theobald le Botiler (Butler) is said to have 
married Margery, daughter of Richard de Burgh, 
the great Lord of Connaught (died 1243), by bis 
wife Una, or Agnes, daughter of Hugh O'Connor, 
King of Connaught, the son of Cathal Crobhdearg. 
How were these two Theobalds related to each 
other ? 


Tae Hovse or Tarpincton Everarp.—Could 
any of your readers inform me whether the House 
of Tappington Everard, as seen from the Folke- 
stone road, in the frontispiece to the ‘Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ is actually described; or is it only a 
name for another house in that neighbourhood i 

GRASSENDALE. 


Witner.—Can anybody tell me when George 
Wither wrote his prophetic ‘Copy of Verses’? In 
the ‘ Poems of State,’ ii. 106, they are said to have 
been written in 1623. He would then have been 
thirty-five. He did not die before 1667. If it 
was written 1623, it is a marvellous forecast. 
Can the date of publication be fixed ? 

C. A. Warp. 


De Warren Famity.—Henry, only son of 
David I. of Scotland, married Lady Adeline de 
Warren, daughter of William, Earl of Warren 
and Surrey. Was he the earl of that name and 
title who married Gundred, daughter of William 
the Conqueror; if not, were Gundred and her 
husband his parents? Who was Edgar Atheling’s 
mother; and is the date of her marriage known? 

Caartes 8. Kine, Bt. 

Corrard, Lisbellaw. 


Avrnors oF Qvoratrons Wastep.— 


And wins, like Fabius, by delay. 
M. W. Marow, 


Beplics, 


“IL BERNI” AND “IL EERNIA,” 
(st iv, 228.) 


Your correspondent raises a puzzling ques- 
tion, which I think is quite analogous with that of 
other Italian proper names, which originally had 
a different ending, according as they were or not 
preceded by the article. With some of these 
names this difference is still continued more or 
less, but with the greater part of them it is 
obliterated. So, for instance, we say il Boccaccio 
and Boccacci, but il Machiavelli as well as 
Machiavelli. If the version for Berni was Bernia 
or Berna (the second is not mentioned by Mr. 
Percy JAconsEn), and not Berno, as it might be 
expected, it is owing to the special origin of that 
name. In the ‘ Catalogo Cronologico dei Canonici 
della Metropolitana Fiorentina, 1758’ (Firenze, 
1782, by Salvino Salvini), it is said that the 
ancestors of the poet were called “di Puccio,” 
and that the first of them was a “Ser Guido di 
Puccio, notaro,” from whom descended a “ Ber- 
naba,” from which the name of Berna. Even now 
in Florence, and especially in its neighbourhood, 
there are many called Berna, from ‘‘ Bernaba,” and 
many families of that name. The poet is so called 
in a letter of Pietro Aretino (bk. ii. 121) to Francesco 
Calvo ; in a letter of Paolo Giovio (May 31, 1535, 
p. 49), and in Matteo Veniero’s song “ della Zaf- 
fetta” (Lucerna, 1651),— 

—— io non son sfacciato, 
Com’ é il ladron prosuntuoso Berna. 
How, then, came the second version Bernia? 
Perhaps it is due to one of those puns of which the 
writers of that period were sofond. In fact, one 
sees in the ‘Commento’ of Annibal Caro: “Fu 
il Bernia un certo uomo di Messer Domenedio 
eccves ma tosto che si avvide che senza questa pra- 
tica era tenuto piuttosto Giornea che Bernia” 
(the italics are mine); that is, that he was con- 
sidered a fool rather than himself (Berni), because 
giornea meant originally the dress of a magistrate 
and also ‘a fool.” ‘“‘Bernia”—I quote from the 
*Vocabolario degli Accademici della Crusca’— 
“chiamossi una sorta di veste da donna fatta a 
guisa di mantello, Quasi vestis hiberna.” Berna 
instead of Berni occurs not only in Curtio 
Navo’s edition * but also in others (“Capitoli del 
Bernia, del Mauro, &c. In Roma, 1539,” &c.); 
in a letter of Annibal Caro to his friend Cinami, 
1539; and in the “ Acceptatio baereditatis infeli- 
cissimi fratris mei”—that is, the acceptance that 


* It must be written Vavd, not “ Navo,” as Mr. Jacos- 
SEN writes, because he was a French librarian (Naveau). 
See “Francesco Berni, Rime, Poesie latine e lettere 
edite ed inedite ordinate per cura di Antonio Virgili, 
Firenze, 1885,” Pref. xiii, note. 
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Berni’s brother made of his inheritance—see 
* Archivio dell’ Arcivescovado Fiorentino,’ &c. 

And as a nickname Bernia perfectly suited 
Mario Teluccini, author of the long and tedious 
— which are mentioned by your correspondent. 

edantry was always represented traditionally 
with along mantle, and the manner of dressing was 
always, and is still, a source of satire and of nick- 
names ; the Italians of to-day distinguish with the 
characteristic name of palamidone one of their 
eminent statesmen. And here I beg Mr. Jaconsen 
to observe that the author of ‘ Artemidoro’ did not 
bear the real name of Bernia, but he was only 
nicknamed so, as can be seen in the edition which 
he refers to (“‘Sopranominato il Bernia”) and in 
all the writings where he is spoken of. ‘‘ Mario 
Teluccini sopranominato i] Bernia,” says Francesco 
Saverio Quadrio every time he names him in his 
‘Storia e Ragione d’ogni volgar Poesia,’ Milano, 
1749 (see vol. iv. 436, 453, 579, 583), and Maz- 
zachelli, who (‘ Scrittori d'Italia,’ see vol. ii, part ii.), 
under ‘‘ Bernia,” refers to Mario Teluccini. 

A fourth version of the name is Shernia, as 
Pietro Aretino called our poet contemptuously (see 
* Lettere,’ i. 234). Sbernia is to be found also in 
the life of the same P. Aretino, where the anony- 
mous writer speaks of ‘‘ un capitolo dello Sbernia.” 
In regard to that it is, perhaps, not out of place to 
mention the word bernecche, of which the ‘ Vocab. 
degli Accad. della Cr.’ says, “ Voce bassa che si 
alopera nel modo Essere o Andare in bernecche, 
che vale Essere o Diventare ubriaco.” 

I am not aware that any writer has treated 
the question. Mazzuchelli (II. ii. 979) says only, 
“‘ Berni detto anche Berna e Bernia,” and in a note 
“Si avverta a non confondere questo Francesco 
Berni col Conte Fr. Berni Ferrarese, Poeta anch’ 
esso volgare, che fiori nel secolo di poi,’ &. This 
confusion is exactly made by the author of the 
‘Bibliotheca Smithiana,’?’ who calls our poet 
“* Ferrarese”’ (in the appendix to p. viii), and 
by Strollio (see ‘Introductio in Histor. Liter.,’ 
p- 800). Virgili, too, in his edition of Berni’s 

ms above named and in his work “ Francesco 

rni, Con documenti inediti, Firenze, ed. Le 
Monnier,” 1881, does not even allude to the ques- 
tion. He observes only in a note (‘ Franc, Berni,’ 
&c., 594-95, note 3) :— 

“A carte 306 del libro terzo delle lettere dell’ Aretino, 
ne é una, in data di Gennajo 1545 ‘ Al Berna’ senz’ altro. 
Perché non nascano equivoci e non s’avesse a credere 
una baia la inimicizia del Berni con 1’ Aretino, e che 
il Berni avesse fatto, nel 1545, la pace con |’ Aretino 
suddetto, dird che cotesto Berna era un pistoiese, im- 
provvisatore (forse Marco Teluccini ?) al quale fu messo 
un tal sopranome, non so poi da chi né perché,” 

And the list is not yet finished of the Berni, 
Bernia, and Berna, more or less illustrious. Maz- 
zachelli (997-98) mentions (1472) a Berni or 
Berno Guerriero of Gubbio (who is the Berni 
Guarneri named by Tiraboschi—see ‘Storia della 


Letteratura italiana,’ Milano, 1824, vi. 1128); a 
Berni Sebastiano, of Bologna, of the Company of 
Jesus, author of a ‘ Lettera dei Paesi deila Cafreria,’ 
&c. (1655); a Berni Tomaso, friend of Varchi 
(see Varchi’s ‘Sonetti Spirituali,’ Firenze, 1573, 
p. 95); a Giovanni Angelo Maria Bernia Carme- 
lite ; and a Bernia Girolamo, historian. 

More used, however, was Berni for the poet. 
So he is called in the letters written by him and 
to him—in a letter of Antonio Franc. Grazzini, 
called Lasca, to Messer Lorenzo Scala (Firenze, 
10 luglio, 1548) ; in the letter that Nicold Franco 
pretends to write to Petrarcha (1538); in a frag- 
mentary MS. of the ‘Storie di Jacopo Nardi’; in 
many passages of Salvini’s ‘Commento’; and in 
Vasari’s ‘ Ragionamento’; in the ‘Storia Fiorentina’ 
of B. Segni (1535, p. 188); in the ‘ Istoria della 
Volgar Poesia’ of Crescimbeni (see vol. v. p. i. 
358), &e. Finally, I will add that all these 
Bernis and Bernias are obscure and are known 
only by the learned. When one reads or hears 
of Berni, the author of the celebrated ‘Capitoli’ is 
meant. Nowadays neither Bernia nor Berna is 
used, but only Berni. 

What can be gathered from this? Your cor- 
respondent could say, with reason, “Confusion 
more confounded.” I did not pretend to return a 
satisfactory answer to his question. I humbly 
ventured to point out that which might lead to the 
finding of it, without pretending to find it myself: 

Feci quod potui, melius alter faciat opus. 
Dr. Paoto 

Milan, Circolo Filologico, 


“ Dean ” (8 §, iv. 347, 374).—I return thanks 
to the many readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ who have sent 
me answers direct to my questions about the local 
pronunciation of deaf, and local use of dean or dene. 
As to the latter, I have had few communications 
from the Midlands, the south-west, or west of 
England (except from the Forest of Dean), and 
shall be glad to get information from these quarters. 
Apparently the word is not used as a common 
appellative, like “a valley,” ‘‘a glen,” &c., except 
in Durham and Northumberland, though its range 
in names like East Dean, West Dean, Hepworth 
Dene, is much wider, and its occurrence in com- 
position, as Ovingdean, Horndean, is wider still. 
As several correspondents have asked what 
relationship, if any, exists between dene and den 
(O.E. denn), I may here state that these words 
have been distinct from their very formation, alike 
in form, gender, and meaning, though it is probable 
that they are derivatives of the same root dan-. Of 
this the radical meaning is, however, still quite 
uncertain. It is very likely that the termination 
-den in many proper names is not O.E. -denn, but 
a shortened form of -dene, in the way in which the 
final elements of compounds are often shortened. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Pewee 
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Wituram Hoare, R.A., or Bata (8™ iv. 
348).—When Cot. Maver wrote that this artist is 
“all but unrepresented in the national collections,” 
I assume that he must have overlooked the fact 
that six works from his hand are to be found in 
the National Portrait Gallery, viz., ‘ Phili 
Dormer, fourth Earl of Chesterfield’; ‘The Right 
Hon. Henry Pelham, M.P.’; ‘ Alexander Pope’ 
(in crayons); ‘Rich. Grenville, Earl Temple, 
K.G.’; ‘ Chas, Fitzroy, second Duke of Grafton’; 
‘Thos. Pelham Holles, Duke of Newcastle, K.G.’ 
(in crayons), These appear in the catalogue of 
1888. Whether any other works by this artist 
have been added since I do not at present know. 
Although Hoare is described as of Bath, he was, as 
was also the case with some more famous artists, 
a native of Suffolk. B. H. L. 


“Taerroous” §S. iv. 365).—Sr. 
is unfortunate in his guess as to this word. Instead 
of being “a new creation,” theftuous is a Scots 
law term of many centuries’ standing, well known 
to all familiar with Scottish indictments and 
criminal proceedings. Early references will be 
found in Jamieson, and several modern ones in 
the ‘Century Dictionary ’; the word is freely used 
in Muirhead’s translation of Gaius, &., ¢.g., 
p. 506, “theftuous removal of property.” It is 
also used as a literary word by Prof. Masson in his 
‘De Quincey,’ by Dr. H. Drummond in his ‘ Natural 
Law, and by numerous other English writers 
of Scottish nativity or up-bringing, who would, I 
have no doubt, stoutly dispute Sr. Swirarn’s 
assertion that the word is ‘‘ wholly unnecessary 
and entirely objectionable,” and challenge him to 
produce a better word bearing the same meaning. 
Theftuous in earlier times varied also with thef- 
teous, thiftous, and appears to have the same suffix 
as righteous, formerly also rightuous, and originally 
rihtwis. I think it a useful and excellent ~— 

E. D. 


(8 §. iv. 305).—The 
first to hold this title in the royal army was John 
Churchill, Earl of Marlborough, 1690. Two pre- 
ceded him in office, viz., George Monk, Earl of 
Albemarle, 1660, and James, Duke of Monmouth, 
1669 ; they were styled Captain-General. The 
principal command of the British army has been 
held under various commissions, as Captain-General, 
Generalissimo, Commander-in- Chief, General Com- 
manding-in-Chief, Field Marshal on the Staff, and 
General on the Staff. The Duke of Wellington 
was Commander-in-Chief, but his successors were 
only appointed as Commanding-in-Chief until 
November, 1887, when a patent as Commander- 
in-Chief was granted to the Duke of Cambridge. 
The office has been at times in abeyance. I col- 
lected and arranged in the Battle Gallery of the 
Military Exhibition, 1890, portraits of each of the 
twenty-three Commanders-in Chief. I feel that I 


am not helping Mr. Apams in this, but he may 
like to know of the earliest officially recognized 
instance of the title. 

Harotp Mater, Colonel. 


Cuetvey Covrrt (8 S. iv. 188, 374).—The 


P| arms impaled with the arms of Tynte on the porch 


at Chelvey Court are those of Trenchard, of 
Cutteridge, Wilts (Per pale ar. and az, on the 
first three palets sa.). Col. John Tynte, of Chelvey 
(born 1618, died 1669), married, as his third wife, 
Frances, daughter of John Trenchard, Esq., of 
Cutteridge, and he probably erected the porch. He 
was a distinguished officer in the Royalist army, 
and was mentioned in the list of gentlemen who 
have been created Knights of the Royal Oak. 
Sr. Davip M. Kemeys-Tyste. 
Sherwood, Bridgwater. 


Sie Srantey (8 §, iv. 168, 217, 
333).—Mr. Ravcuirre’s note on Sir William 
Stanley needs some correction. His mother’s 
maiden name was Aldersey, not Aldersay. He 
could scarcely have been knighted in 1546, seeing 
that he was not born till 1548. This date is fixed 
by the depositions (preserved in the Episcopal 
Registry), taken before Dr. Leche, the Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Chester, concerning Stanley’s 
child marriage with Ann Datton. Sir William 
was actually knighted by Sir William Drury, 
President of Munster, in 1579, for his gallant con- 
duct in an inroad into Limerick. 

As one tolerably well acquainted with the pedi- 
gree of the Stanleys of Hooton, I should like to 
be informed as to the nature of their connexion with 
the Babingtons. 

Stanley’s career in the Low Countries is a matter 
of history, fully treated, among others, by Watson 
and Motley. A full account of his funeral at 
Mechlin is to be found in Randle Holme’s ‘ Book 
of Funerals’ (Harl. MS. 2129, fol. 96). The year 
of his death, however, does not seem to be known 
with certainty. F. Sanpers. 

Hoylake Vicarage. 


Constantius IT., Emperor oF Rome (8" S. iii. 
388, 495).—Allow me to recur to this subject once 
more, merely to correct my remark at the last 
reference that the daughter of Constantius IJ. was 
left a young widow by the assassination of her 
husband, the Emperor Gratianus, in a.D. 383. 
Constantia, the lady in question, who was born 
after her father’s death, and rarrowly escaped 
murder, or capture, on her way te be married to 
Gratianus, survived her marriage but a short time ; 
her husband, however, married again, and it was 
his second wife whom he left a young widow. 
Constantia appears to have been the Jast survivor 
(at any rate, legitimate survivor) of the house of 
Constantine. I am aware that the late General 
Plantagenet Harrison, in his ‘ History of Yorkshire,’ 
makes out that Constantius III., who married a 
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sister of Honorius, and was admitted to a share in 
the empire and the title of Augustus, was a son of 
Constantius II, But there is no evidence what- 
ever of this; and the General seems to have been 
misled by a desire to claim the kinship of his 
family with as many emperors and _ illustrious 
men as possible, forming, as he expresses it, ‘* the 
concentrated glory of the world.” The two mar- 
riages of Gratianus are referred to in Mr. Hodg- 
kin’s interesting and learned work, ‘ Italy and her 
Invaders.’ But he makes a slight mistake in 
speaking of Constantia as having been left ‘an 
infant daughter” by her father. She was, as above 
remarked, not born until after her father’s death. 


Lyyy, 
Blackheath. 


Pair Bearcrorr, D.D. (1697-1761), Aytt- 
quary (8 §, i. 452).—He had issue by his 
marriage with Elizabeth Lovegrove, otherwise 
Elizabeth Brook Roberts, three sons, Philip, Ed- 
ward, and William. He married secondly, at 
Chiswick, co, Middlesex, on Oct. 18, 1756, Mary 
Barker, formerly Coventrye, described as a widow, 
who appears to have survived him. Dr, Bearcroft 
died Oct. 17, 1761, and was buried on Oct. 23 
following, in the Charterhouse Chapel in the vault 
containing the remains of his first wife. His 
mother, Elizabeth Bearcroft, who died Oct. 30, 
1758, aged above ninety, lies interred in the same 
place. Dantet Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Fetish Starr (8 §. iv. 188).—I have an 
instrument which exactly corresponds with that 
described by your correspondent. It is not a fetish 
staff if, as I understand, this implies an African 
origin. Mine was bought by my son at Allahabad 
as an ancient weapon used in Central Asia, from a 
native who looked as if he might have come from 
those regions. It was said that the hollow head 
used to be filled with lead, and this would, of 
course, enable a deadly blow to be given. I should 
be glad of any further light on the subject. 

E. F. D. C. 


Masry or Masser (8" S. iv. 329).—The mean- 
ing of French village names of this type cannot be 
determined with certainty unless we are acquainted 
with the ancient forms. A good many, such as 
Mazé (Maine et Loire), Mazas (Loeére), and Mas 
(Aveyron), may be referred to the Low Latin 
mansus, @ house, abode, or estate, which is used 
interchangeably with villa, and answers approxi- 
mately to the English -ham. To maceria, the wall 
enclosing a vineyard, or maceries, a vineyard so en- 
closed, we may assign Maizerais (Meurthe), called 
Masiriacum in 895, as well as Maz‘éres (Lot), 
Maisitres (Doubs), and a few more. Others are 
from personal names, among them Massié (Isére), 
called in 1016 Maciacus, which must signify the 
estate of a man bearing a name, probably Gaulish, 


variously spelt Macus, Maco, Macco, and Macho, 
found in Gregory of Tours, the Capitularies of 
Charlemagne, and elsewhere, and which may 
compared with the personal tame Maccus of an 
early Melrose charter, whence Maxton, formerly 
Mackus-tun, a village near Melrose, as well as 
Maxwell. To another personal name, Masso or 
Matto, we may refer Mathiacum, now Massy 
(Seine et Oise), while Marsac (Corréze), called 
Marciacus in 985, must have been the property of a 
Romanized Gaul called Marcus. 

Isaac TaYtor. 


According to Mr. M. A. Lower, this was spelt 
Macey in ‘Doomsday’ (‘ English Surnames,’ i. 154). 
W. B. 


Hott= Hitt (8 §, iv. 348).—The interpreta- 
tion of holt as “ hill” is probably modern, and may 
have arisen from popular etymology. The fact 
that both words have an h and an / in them is 
quite enough to “establish a connexion” in the 
minds of those who do not care to investigate the 
meanings of words historically. The original sense 
of holt is “‘ wood ”; and this is verified by observing 
the senses of cognate words. Such are G. Holz, 
wood ; Du. hout, wood, timber, fuel (you cannot 
burn hills); Russ. koloda, trunk, log; Polish 
kloda ; Gk. xAddos, branch ; Irish coill, a wood. 

Wa ter W. SKEarT. 


In North Lincolnshire holt does not mean a hill, 
but a plantation of willows, ash, or poplar. If any 
one here spoke of a larch-holt or an oak-holt he 
would be laughed at as much as if he were to talk 
about a plantation of willows. The word has come 
down unchanged from early times (see Bosworth’s 
* Angl.-Sax. Dict.,’ sub voce). In Prof. Earle’s 
‘ English Plant-Names’ it is stated that holt is now 
used only in local compounds (xcvi.), but this is a 
mistake, as the writings of the late Poet Laureate 
and the following quotations demonstrate :— 

The Aoltes that now are hoare, 
Both bud and bloume I sawe. 
Geo. Turberville, edit. Chalmers, 598, 
To Whittlesea’s reed-wooded mere, 
And osier-holts by rivers near. 
John Clare, ‘Shepherd's Calendar, p. 4. 
Again up-roused, the timorous prey 
Scours moss and moor, and holt and hill ; 
Hard run, he feels his strength decay, 
And trusts for life his simple skill. 
Sir Walt. Scott,‘ Wild Huntsman,’ 

The ‘ Abingdon Chronicle’ (Rolls Series) makes 

mention of Bidan holt (i. 143). Anon. 


Oa the outskirts of Birkenhead (Cheshire) there 
is a hilly euburb bearing the combined name Holt 
Hill. The following extract is from a —- 
upon the name “ Holt” in local notes upon the 
district :— 

“The true origin of the name is doubtless from the 
Anglo-Saxon word holt (German Holz), a copse. Holt 
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Hill must have been at one time a wooded height. | 
Many place-names in England bave this word as a com- 
ponent, ¢.g., Sparsholt. The word is very common in | 
its contracted form Hot, appearing in the names of the 
bare heaths to the south-west of London, which seem to | 
have been at one time partially covered with forest, | 
such as Bagshot, Bramshot, Aldershot.” 

Hitpa GamMuin, 


Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


(8 iv. 229).—Yes. In Hungarian 
a spinster is called a hajadon, which means “ bare- 
headed,” as an unmarried woman wore only the 
(Latin corolla, Greek avadnpa) on her head. 

hen she doffed her corolla and donned cap or 
bonnet, she became what the French named a 
femme couverte, that is, she was married. 

L. L. K. 


Irish Betts (7" §. xii. 21; 8" S. ii, 341).— 
The following may serve as a pendant to Mr. 
McGovern’s two interesting articles under this 
heading :— 

1. The Journal of the Cork Historical and 
Archeological Society, vol. i., 1892, after referring 
——_ quoting from the second of the two papers, 

s:— 

“Tn the Church of Locronan, in Brittany, is likewise 
preserved the bell brought thither by St. Ronan, an Irish 
saint, who settled there as a missionary in the sixth cen- 
tury; and whose ‘pardon’ is still devoutly kept up by 
the natives, year after year.” 

2. In the Journal of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland, vol. ix. 1889, I find the inter- 
esting announcement :— 

**The two largest church bells in Ireland.—The first 
large bell erected in Ireland was the bell of Trinity 
College, which was cast by Abel Rudhall, in 1744, at 
Gloucester, England, and is 4 feet 10} inches in diameter 
at its mouth. This bell remained the largest bell in Ire- 
land until 1844, exactly one hundred years afterwards, 
when the bell of Marlborough Street Cathedral was cast 
by the Irish bell-founders, the late James Sheridan & 
Sons, Dublin. Its diameter is 5 feet 3 inches; weight, 
5,054 Ibs., or over 45 cwt.; key, o sharp. It is much 
heavier than Trinity College bell, It bears the following 
inscription : ‘ This Bell—the first Angelus Bell tolled here 
for the last 300 years—was cast in Dublin by order of His 
Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Murray, Archbishop of Doblin, 
for his Church of St. Mary's of the Conception, Marl- 
borough Street, Dublin, a.p. 1844.’—Letter from Mr, M. 
Byrne, Bellfounder, Dublin,” 

It is to be hoped, in the interests of Irish anti- 
quarianism, that Mr. McGovern will continue to 
record in ‘N. & Q.’ his interesting discoveries in 
Trish bell-lore. J. B.S. 

Manchester. 


(8 iv. 207, 294).—Mr. C. A. 
Warp and Mr. H. Oxtey may be glad to be re- 


ferred to a book easy of access, In ‘Old and New 
London’ (vol. iv. i 554) it is written, & propos of 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury: “It was in this 
square that the t Charles Churchill was 
employed in teaching the belles lettres in a lady's | 


school, whilst holding the curacy of St. John’s, 
Westminster, and ‘ passing rich on forty pounds a 
year”” The italics are mine. Mus 1x Urse. 


Hoce’s ‘Queen’s Wake’ S. iv. 248).— 
Neither the glossary given in ‘ Noctes Ambro- 
sianz’ nor any other to which I have access con- 
tains the words waike, wene, and mike. Maike, 
however, is to be taken as meaning wraith or 
spirit, as is shown in the first verse of ‘ The Spirit 
of the Glen,’ by the author of the ‘Queen’s Wake’: 

O dearest Marjory, stay at home, 

For dark 's the gate you have to go; 
And there 's a maike adoun the glen 

Hath frightened me and many moe. 

The word wene is several times used in the 
*Queen’s Wake’ in the sense of glade. Waike 
may mean walk, but it is questionable whether 
any definite meaning is intended to be at- 
tached to it. To readers of Hogg his love of 
quaint and archaic words is well known, and there 
seems reason to suppose that some of those which 
he uses are words of his own coinage. This notion 
is supported by one of his own notes, in which he 
says :— 

“The songs of the true bards, indeed, who affect to 
imitate the ancient manner, abound with old Scotch 
words and terms, which, it is presumed, the rhythm, the 
tenor of the verse, and the narrative will illustrate, 
though they may not be found in any glossary of the 
language...... I have laid it down as a maxim, that the 
greater number of these old words that can be intro- 
duced with propriety into our language, the better. To 
this my casual innovations must be attributed. The 
authority of Grahame and Scott has rendered a few of 
these old terms legitimate. If I had been as much 
master of the standard language as they, I would have 
introduced ten times more.” 

An editorial note refers J. T. B. to 7 S. vii. 
33; but not having this volume at hand, I have 
written this without knowing the purport of the 
reference. W. W. Davies. 

Glenmore, Lisburn, Ireland. 

See an article in the Scotsman of Friday, 


September 29. ° 


‘Scenes 1x Parisn’ (8 S. iv. 307).— 
In Berrow’s Worcester Journal of Oct. 26, 1889, 
appeared the following paragraph :— 

“Inthe early part of last month (says a Birmingham 
contemporary) there was buried in the pleasant rural 
churchyard of Claines. near Worcester, the last member 
of the family of Mr. William Raphael Eginton, the son 
of the famous Francis Eginton, ae was the friend, and, 
in one department of the Soho Works, the partner of 
Matthew Boulton. Miss Emily Audley Eginton, the 
last of her race, lived in a pretty ivy-covered cottage 
close to the Perdiswell Estate, on the Droitwich Road, 
for about sixty years; and here she loved to cherish the 
memory and work of her father and grandfather, and to 
delight herself and her friends by showing drawings and 
other artistic memorials of these ancestors. A fine 
stained-glass window, done by her father in the style of 
the early part of the present century, embellished her 
drawing-room. Few people in Birmingham will be able 
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to remember the Egintons, but their stained-glass win- 
dows, all over the country, and fine engravings in the 
portfolios of collectors, as well as notices in local 
histories, and in local ‘ Notes and Queries’ from time to 
time, serve to keep their memories fresh in the minds of 
the present generation.” 

The parish referred to is that of ‘‘ Claines,” on 
the north side of the city of Worcester. In ancient 
days it formed part of the parish of St. Helen’s, 
Worcester ; and until quite recent times it con- 
tained three or four of the present separate parishes 
of the city. Of the six etchings “the church ” is 
that of St. John the Baptist, Claines ; “the lane 
end” is the spot adjoining the “ivy-covered cot- 
tage”’ where the artists lived; “the weir” is at 
Beveré, on the Severn ; “the lock” is at the same 
place; ‘‘the mansion” is probably Beveré House, 
once the residence of Dr. Treadway Russell Nash; 
and “the brook” is a little stream known as Bar- 
bourne Brook. J. B. Witsoy. 
Knightwick. 


Rererence Sovecnt iv. 328).—Your 
correspondent Lupus will find the verses in 
W. H. C, Nation’s ‘Prickly Pear Blossoms,’ 
recently published by Eden Remington & Co., 15, 
King Street, Covent Garden, under the title ‘The 
Same Old Game.’ BiBLIOPBILE. 


Roman Davonter (8 §S, iv. 248).—There is 
a story in ‘ Valerius Maximus’ (v. 4) of a young 
Roman lady nourishing her mother in prison in 
the manner mentioned by your correspondent. 
The mother was under sentence of death, but 
the gaoler deferred execution and allowed the 
daughter to visit her, having satisfied himself that 
the young woman bore no food with her, in the 
belief that his prisoner would die of starvation. 
The story is repeated by Pliny (‘ Nat. Hist.,’ vii. 
36), who describes the women as of mean con- 
dition, but regards the incident as a matchless 
example of filial devotion. Festus, in his notice 
of the incident, changes mother into father. 

F, ADAMs. 


See Dr. Brewer’s ‘Reader’s Handbook,’ where 
the story is said to be told of Euphrasia, daughter 
of Evander, King of Syracuse ; and of Xantippe, 
daughter of Cimonos ; with references to Murphy’s 
‘Grecian Daughter,’ and to ‘Childe Harold,’ iv. 148. 
Dickens also alludes, after his own manner, to the 
legend, in ‘ Little Dorrit,’ I. xix. Ancient authori- 
ties are not easy to find. Byron refers to ‘His- 
torical Illustrations,’ 295. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 


Hastings. 


It was a Grecian daughter (and not a Roman 
daughter) of whom the story referred to by G. was 
told that she afforded sustenance from her own 
breast to her captive father who had been incar- 
cerated by or through Dionysius. Pictures have 
been painted on the subject, and Murpby made 


the heroine the subject of his play of ‘The Grecian 
Daughter’ (1772). See Dr. Brewer's ‘ Reader's 
Handbook.’ H. Murray. 


I do not remember where I was first introduced 
to her ; but I cultivated the acquaintance in wax- 
work shows, and there she was always Grecian. 
As ‘Grecian Daughter (The)’ she figures in Dr. 
Brewer's ‘ Reader’s Handbook,’ but it only refers 
her to A. Murphy’s drama of that name (1772), 
and says nothing of the “ancient authority” 
desiderated by G. Sr, Swiraiy, 


“ Jonunnigs” or ‘‘Jonnny Coats” (8" iv. 
326).—It ought to have been mentioned that the 
place referred to was the Spen Valley. I wrote 
from Liversedge Vicarage. J.T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


Wrorn (8" §. iii. 407 ; iv. 133, 252),—I have 
a note that the ‘London Visitation of 1633-4’ 
(Harl. Soc., xvii. 373, 374) states that Sir 
Thomas Wroth, of Durrants, the Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber to Edward VI., married Mary, 
daughter of Richard, Lord Rich, and that his 
grandson, Sir Thomas Wroth, of Petherton, Somer- 
set, alive in 1634, married Margaret, daughter of 
Richard Rich, of Lee, co. Essex. Perhaps W.C. W. 
can state if this is correct, and, if so, what rela- 
tionship, if any, existed between the wives of the 
two Sir Thomas Wrothe. As Richard Rich was 
created Lord Rich of Leeze, co. Essex, in 1547, it 
is possible that the lady said to have married the 
grandson may bave been identical with her who 
married the grandfather. Sicma. 


Royat Hovse or France (8" §. iv. 88, 171). 

— Matthew, Count of Boulogne, who married Mary, 
daughter of Stephen, King of England, had two 
daughters. The eldest, Ida, Countess of Boulogne, 
had an only child, Matilde, who became daughter- 
in-law of Philip II., King of France, and after the 
death of her first husband ascended the throne of 
Portugal, as consort of Alfonso III., king of that 
country. Ida’s sister, Matilda, married Henry I. 
(not IV.), Duke of Brabant. Matthew’s sister 
Margaret, Countess of Hainault, had four sons and 
three daughters. Two of the sons became Em- 
—_ of Constantinople ; the eldest daughter, 
sabel, married Philip IJ., King of France ; and 
the second caughter, Iolantha, married Peter de 
Courtenay, who succeeded his brother-in-law on 
the imperial throne. 

Peter and Iolantha had five sons and eight 
daughters. Two ofthe sons, Robert and Baldwin, 
became Emperors of Constantinople. One of the 
daughters, named Iolantha, married Andrew II., 
King of Hungary, and another, Mary, became by 
marriage Empress of Constantinople. Mr. C. 
Moor is quite right, therefore, in stating that 
Matthew of Boulogne had two nephews and two 
grand - nephews who were Eastern emperors, as 
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also a niece and a grand-niece who were consorts 
of the imperial throne, and a niece and grand- 
niece who were queens of other countries; but his 
explanation of how this was so is rather confused. 


©. M. Merz (8 S. iv. 328).—Conrad Martin 
Metz was a talented German engraver, born in 
1755. He is, perhaps, chiefly known from his con- 
nexion with Bartolozzi, whose pupil he was. After 
a long residence in England, Metz, in 1801, 
travelled to Rome, where he resided till his death. 
He executed a series of prints after Michael 
Angelo’s ‘ Last Judgment.’ He died in 1827. 

Cuas. Jas. Fikret. 


Bérancer’s Sona, ‘La Déesse’ (8% S. iv. 
105, 153).—I thank C. H.S. for referring me to 
Oxenford’s ‘ Book of French Songs.’ In his notes 
prefixed to bis translation Oxenford does not give 
the information I am seeking, as your corre- 
spondent suggests. He states that Béranger is 
— to address the female who personated the 

dess of Reason in the féte of December 20, 
or, according to Louis Blanc, November 10, 1793. 
This féte is described and pictorially represented 
in Louis Blanc’s ‘ History,’ ii. 365-7. According 
to this writer another goddess was represented by 
another beautiful woman, whom he does not name, 
but who personated Liberty, as will appear from 
the following extract :— 

“ Chaumette fit décréter par la Commune que, le 
10 Novembre, l'inauguration du ‘culte de la Raison’ 
aurait lieu dans I'église métropolitaine, On y éleva un 
temple, sur la facade duquel on lisait ces mots: ‘A la 
philosophie,’ et dont les bustes de philosophes ornaient 
Ventrée. Le temple de la Raison s élevait sur la cime 
d'une montagne qu’éclairait le ‘ flambeau de la Vérité.’ 
La se rendirent processionellement les autorités con- 
stituées. A leur arrivée, la Liberté, sous les traits d’une 
belle femme, sortit du temple de la Philosophie, pour 
recevoir, assise sur un siége de verdure, les hommages 

assistants, qui, les bras tendus vers elle, se mirent a 
chanter en son honneur un hymne que Marie-Joseph 
Chénier avait composé et Gossec mis en musique. Et, 
pendant ce temps, deux rangées de jeunes filles, vétues 
de blanc, couronnées de chéne, traversaient la Montagne, 
un flambeau a la main. 

‘La cérémonie terminée, on prend le chemin de la 
Convention. Un groupe de jeunes musiciens ouvrait la 
marche, puis venaient des enfants orphelins, puis des 
clubistes en bonnets rouges, criant: ‘Vive la Répub- 
lique ! S’avangait ensuite, portée dans un palanquin 
orné de guirlandes de chéne, une actrice de l'Opéra, 
Mile, Maillard. C’était la déeese de la Raison. Sea 


+ 


beaux cheveux a’échappaient de d un b 
rouge ; un manteau bleu céleste flottait sur ses épaules, 
et elle s'appuyait sur une pique. Le cortége arrive 
l'Assemblée, et Chaumette, ce présentant a la barre, 
Législateurs,’ dit-il, ‘le fanatisme a liché prise. Ses 
yeux louches n’ont pu soutenir l’éclat de la lumiére...... 
Avjourd’hui, un peuple immense s’est porté sous les 
Votes gothiques, qui, pour la premiére fois, ont servi 
@écho A la vérité...... La, nous avons abandonné des 
idoles inanimées, pour la Raison, pour cette image 
animée, chef-d’ceuvre de la nature.’ En disant ces 
mots, Chaumette avait les yeux fixés sur la déesse, et 


invitait l’Assemblée & Ia contempler. Aprés quelques 
instants de silence, la charmante actrice descend de son 
tréne et va prendre place auprés du président, qui 
l'embrasse. Chaumette demande que l'église de Notre 
Dame soit dé:ormais consacrée au culte de la Raison,” 

While on this subject, may I make the following 
corrections to my juvenile translation? Third 
stanza :— 
Stained was that awful time with names of dread, 

Which in my youth [ could not understand ; 
But I heaped curses on the strangers’ head, 

E’en while I lisped those sweet words, “ Native land.” 
Fourth stanza :— 
Extinct the Volcano ‘neath its ashes made 

In twenty years. 

C. Tomuinsoy, 


Highgate, N. 


Iratran Ipiom (8 §. ii. 445, 498; iii. 37, 171, 
289, 414; iv. 56, 111, 250, 352).—Your readers 
will probably think that enough has been said on 
this subject; and I was fully prepared to leave it 
where Mr. Youna had placed it—viz., in the 
hands of the competent authority whom he adduces 
and whose verdict I willingly accept. While 
sufficient deference was paid to Dr. Caance’s 
opinions, the verdict on the side issue was suffi- 
ciently in my favour, and practically bore out the 
language of ‘‘the royal equerry” (if that were 
necessary) and his “two very gross grammatical 
mistakes.” How a learned Englishman may ven- 
ture to flout his and his governess’s opinion in the 
face of the most competent authority in Italy in 
this particular matter is the only lesson I have 
yet derived from Dr. Caance’s very imperfect 
knowledge of the subject under discussion. 

It is not difficult to convict a man out of his 
own mouth when material facts are suppressed. 
I pointed out, in a previous note, that it was open 
to Dr. Cuance to protest against the interpretation 
I had placed on his language (which was not free 
from doubt); but, though he now does so, and 
ridicules the idea that he meant any such thing, 
he accepted my interpretation at the time, and 
only now shifts his ground when he finds that 
he and his governess are not strong enough to 
overthrow my Italian authority on the point at 
issue. That he has signally failed Mr. Youno’s 
conclusion (8* S. iv. 250) sufficiently testifies. 

“‘ At all events,” says Dr. Caance, “ we have 
taught Mr. Inaiesy a lesson; for he bimself, in 
his last note, has substituted the correct ‘ Maesta !’ 
and no longer uses the ‘ Vostra.’"” When a man 
assumes the office of pedagogue he is expected to 
know something of the subject he is teaching. 
But here the manner and matter are equally 
objectionable ; for if one thing is more certain than 
another it is that “ Maesta!” and “Vostra Maesta!” 
are equally correct, and that the one is used as 
much as the other. Da. Caance sees in the latter 
a translation of “ Your Majesty,” “ which an Eng- 
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lishman is obliged to use even as a vocative.” The 
words, however, came from the lips of a man who 
does not speak a word of English; and as for an 
Englishman being obliged to use ‘‘ Your Majesty” 
in the vocative, I fancy Dr. Caance is disclosing 
as much ignorance of English Court customs as he 
has already displayed about Italian. 

In conclusion, [ beg once more to warn your 
readers against the error Dr. Caance endeavours 
to perpetuate whea he repeats, ‘‘ Occasional lapses 
into the third person there may still be.’’ The 
use of the third person is, and always has been, 
the usual mode of address at Court (except, as I 
have pointed out, in the first formal salutation), 
as well as in all good society. That the use, in 
the latter case, is not absolutely universal indicates 
a change that at present has gained very little 

ound. Hotcompe Incuesy. 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


Possession oF Pews (8 S, iv. 327).—A very 
interesting chapter on the history of the changes 
which have taken place in our churches and 
chapels, and the disappearance of the old-fashioned 
square pews, will be found in All the Year Round, 

0. 1030, for August 25, 1888. 


Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Borrow’s ‘Lavencro’ (8 S. iv. 107, 173, 
265).—George Borrow’s life has yet to be written, 
and before his record can be opened up to the 

ublic there is very much to be done, Borrow 
oved to mystify people, he was egregiously vain, 
not a little vulgar, and showed a facile contempt 
for things which he could not appreciate. His 
vicious thrasts at ‘‘ those of the eikonolatry,” his 
avowed belief that Sir Walter Scott’s financial 
disasters were a punishment for gentility-worship 
and Jacobitism, his coarse behaviour to Thackeray 
and Miss Strickland, and his general cantankerous- 
ness when his whims were not humoured, must all 
tell against undue glorification. 

I am a Borrovian, though I cannot go all the 
way with Mr. Birrell. So far as I know, every 
one who has tried to get a true glimpse of Borrow’s 
real character finds people saying, with Dr. 
Jessopp, “the gossip and hearsay of more than 
forty years ago may as well pass away into 
oblivion.” As in ‘ Lavengro’ the reader is often 
brought to pause with a tantalizing —— or ***, so 
in the records and reminiscences of those who knew 
Borrow we are continually pulled up by silences 
and gaps. 

It is known that for some time past Prof. Knapp 
(I believe of Yale) has been collecting materials 
for a life of Borrow; but the work is long in 
coming, and the delay does not surprise me. 

As Mr. Egmont Hake said in Macmillan’s 
Magazine (vol. xlv. 1882) Borrow’s “highest 
desire was to figure in his generation as a remark- 


able man,” and ‘no doubt the influence of William 
Taylor, of Norwich, who was himself vainglorious 
and paradoxical, had something to do with 
Borrow’s overweening self-esteem. Much might 
be said of this, and of his weak philology, ¢.¢., 
his dictum that “ Amen” is a modification of the 
old Hindoo formula ‘‘ Omani batsikom ” (‘ Romany 
Rye,’ ch. iii.). 

Probably the interview with J. J. Gurney is in 
the main correct ; but it is almost certain that the 
cultured Quaker could read Dante as well as 
Greek, for, in a letter to his sister, Hannah Buxton, 
dated January 27, 1809, he writes : ‘*I am read- 
ing Daniel, the Greek Testament, Apollonius 
Rhodius, Prideaux (an excellent book in its way), 
Livy, and Ariosto ; I have lately finished Butler” 
(‘Memoirs of Joseph John Gurney,’ 1854, vol. i. 

. 49). 
I regret to say that in those ‘ Memoirs’ Borrow 
is not once mentioned. I have gleaned some 
intersting data in regard to Borrow, and if any 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can assist me in completing 
a key to ‘Lavengro’ and Borrow’s other works 
I shall be very thankful. James Hoorer. 


Norwich, 


Tartor’s ‘Hoty Dyine’ S. iv. 305).— 
Readers of Jeremy Taylor are never safe in their 
estimation of any literary point without reference 
to Eden’s edition, which is a great improve- 
ment upon the previous one by Bishop Heber. In 
vol. iii. p. 272, p. e. of Taylor’s ‘ Works,’ Eden in- 
serts six lines from Beaumont, inclusive of the two 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ but he does not accuse his author of 
a “gross plagiarism.” Nor, perhaps, does the use 
of the line in prose by Taylor :— 

There is an acre sown with royal seed, 


fairly entitle him to such condemnation. It may 
well have been a familiar topic at the time, re- 
quiring no special reference. Ep. MarsHa.t. 


Procession 1n Totepo (8 S. iv. 268).—The 
figures mentioned by Gautier and Mr. Boucnizr 
are still, I believe, where I have frequently seen 
them, namely, in one of the large disused rooms in 
the upper cloister of Toledo Cathedral, called 
** Claverias,” although I think they are not now 
usually shown to visitors. They are several wood 
and plaster giants, dressed in faded silk, and are 
about twenty-five feet high. They were made in 
Barcelona at the beginning of the last century, to 
replace similar figures of more ancient date. The 
gem of the collection is an enormous dragon, called 
in Toledo (as in Provence) “‘La Tarasca,” the 
special virtue of this particular specimen being that, 
by the manipulation of a handle beneath the 
dragon, a trap in the back opens with a tremendous 
clatter, and there springs out, like a jack-in-the- 
box, an extremely grotesque female figure, with 
loose arms and towselled hair, who, in obedience to 
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impulse from beneath, performs the most extra- 
ordinary gyrations. This figure is called “the 
wicked Anne Boleyn,” and has always been a great 
favourite with the Toledan crowd. The Tarasca 
and the giants were always taken out in the great 
procession of “ Corpus Christi,” but the clatter and 
corybantic antics of Anne Boleyn used to be 
greeted by such shrieks of Jaughter that the 
religious character of the procession was quite lost 
sight of, and the matter became a public scandal. 
The Marquis of Lorenzana, therefore, when he 
was minister, about forty years ago, prohibited the 
figures from accompanying the procession. I am 
not aware whether they were ever regularly used 
for any other procession than that of Corpus 
Christi, but I believe not. 
Martin A. S. Home, Major. 


After Henry VIII. divorced Catharine of Aragon 
(the favourite daughter of Ferdinand and Ieabella) 
and married Anne Boleyn there was intense dis- 
gust thereat in Spain, and to show their abhorrence 
they for years carried round annually in procession 
a huge alligator (La Tarasca, which strictly means 
a serpent) and out of the back of this animal 
sprang a female figure intended for Anne Boleyn ; 
this figure they called the ‘‘ Anavolena” (Anne 
Boleyn, the } and v being almost interchangeable 
in Spanish) ; the idea, of course, was Protestant- 
ism, personified by Anne Boleyn, springing out of 
the foul beast of the slime. 


The Tarasca is shown to the curious, with the 
Anavolena complete, in the hall of the ‘‘Gigantes,” 
which is approached from the gallery round the 
cloisters of the Cathedral, the most interesting one | 
in Spain. J. Buaksey. 


Cuartes StewarD, oF BraprorD-on-Avon 
(2°¢ §. vi. 327, 359; 8” S. iii, 154, 195, 255, 
358, 396; iv. 95, 257).—The dates of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovell’s life show that no child of 
his could have been married so early as 1680. 
He was born in 1650, and in March, 1690/1, being 
then described in his allegation at the Vicar- 
General’s office as a ‘‘ Butchiler,” married Eliza- 
beth, widow of Sir Jobn Narbrough. By her he 
had two daughters—Elizabeth, married first to 
Six Robert Marsham, Bart. (afterwards Lord 
Romney), secondly to Lord Carmichael (afterwards 
third Earl of Hyndford); and Ann, married first 
to the Hon. Robert Mansel, secondly to John 
Blackwood, Esq. Sir Cloudesley had no sisters, 
except of the half blood by his mother’s second 
marriage ; but James Stewart’s wife, if he did 
marry a Miss Shovel, may, of course, have been a 
cousin. R. Marsuam-TownsHEND. 

Frognal, Foot’s Cray, Kent, 


There is a very interesting monograph on Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel by the late J. H. Cooke, ori- 


ginally a ny read before the Society of Anti- 
quaries. This contains a pedigree of the admiral’s | 


descendants, but no mention of a daughter who 
married a Stewart. Two only, coheiresses, are 
given, each twice married, into the families of 
Marsham and Carmichael, and of Mansel and 
Blackwood. The pedigree is vouched by the Hon. 
Robert Marsham, is seemingly authoritative, and 
I should say quite trustworthy. Colonel Chester, 
too, an authority almost, or quite, beyond appeal, 
states (‘Westm. .Abb. Reg.,’ p. 261), that Sir 
Cloudesley had but two daughters. 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


In an old MS. collection of mine I find a note 
of Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s birth in 1651, and if 
that be correct, the Stewart marriage is im- 
possible even as late as 1680. I have much 
pleasure in telling Sicma what I know and what I 
think about Cloudesley Stewart. 

The reference to his will is Bolton, 236, but it 
is so short it is scarcely worth going to Somerset 
House about. It is dated 1718. He is an ap- 
prentice to Mr. Ralph Sampson, merchant in 
Bordeaux, and he leaves everything he has to his 
aunt and executrix, Judith Eliot, of London, 
spinster, who proves the will in 1724. One of the 
witnes:es is L, Eliot. 

I think his mother may have been Albinia, 
eldest daughter, and only child by his first 
marriage, of Sir William Elliot of Busbridge. 
Sir William Elliot by his second marriage had a 
daughter Judith, unmarried in 1709, and a son 
Laurence. VERNON. 


MESSIEURS LES ASSASSINS COMMENCENT 
PREMIEREMENT” (7 §. iii, 475). —Ou plutdt, 
‘* Que messieurs les assassins commencent.” C’est 
le mot le plus célébre qui ait été prononcé en ce 
siécle sur la peine de mort, et celui dont son 
auteur, Alphonse Karr, était le plus fier. Voici 
en effet ce qu'il en dit lui-méme dans la préface 
de sa brochure, ‘ Messieurs les Assassins,’ qui 
parut en 1885, et qui n’est qu’ane réimpression 
de celle intitulée ‘Sur la Peine de Mort, réponse 2 
Louis Jourdan,’ 1864, in-8 :— 

“ De tout ce que j'ai écrit, romans, piéces de théatre, 
histoire, critique, fantaisie, vers et prose, etc., si j’ai cette 
rare et heureuse chance que quelque chose me survive, ce 
sera deux petites phrases—composant trois lignes a elles 
deux, bagage bien léger. L’'une est le résumé de mes 
études politiques—de ce que j'ai lu et de ce que j'ai vua—je 
l’ai écrite en 1848 : ‘ Plus ca change, plus c’est Ja méme 
chose.’ L'autre est plus ancienne ; on la trouverait dans 
les ‘ Guépes ’ de 1840: ‘ Abolissons Ja peine de mort, mais 
que messieurs les assassins commencent.’” 


II est fort piquant que le germe et presque tout le 
sel de cette boutade se retrouve dans un apologue 
de Drexelius, J'’avais signalé moi-méme une ren- 
contre presque aussi littérale dans un écrivain bien 
oublié du xviii® siécle, Jean Marie Bernard Clément 
de Dijon, auteur anonyme du ‘ Petit Dictionnaire 
de la Cour et de la Ville’ (Londres-Paris, Briand, 
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1788). Voici, en effet, ce qu’on lit au tome ii. 
p. 133 de cet ouvrage :— 

* Quand les voleurs de grands chemins et autres mal- 
faiteurs auront proclamé entre eux une loi qui leur 
défende de tuer et d’assassiner et qu’ils y seront inviol- 
ablement fidéles, nos législateurs pourront sans incon- 
vénient abolir la peine de mort.” 
Nil sub sole novi! Massoy. 

(8" iv. 289).—The greatest 
silhouette artist of the present day is generally 
supposed to be Ernst Ljungh, of Swedish origin. 
Some few years back he resided in Edinburgh, 
but I believe has since become hopelessly ill, and, 
I fear, does not now practice his art. I have two 
tine specimens of his work, which show him to be 
@ genius in this particular line. 

There was a silhouette artist—Harry Edwin— 
who had a stall at the Forestry Exhibition in 
London this summer, and was very clever in cutting 
out profile portraits. Artnur Vicars, Ulster. 


In answer to A. F.’s question, there was, within 
the last year or so, an establishment in Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square, where these portraits could 
be obtained. To the best of my recollection, it 


was a small shop on the left-hand side going north- 
wards, 


Seeing a note about these, it may be useful to 
many people to know that they can be easily and 
satisfactorily made by any one in possession of a 
photographic camera. A sheet is hung up in front 
of a window in a room; the person whose profile, 
or silhouette, is desired is seated near it, of course 
exactly side face, and the portrait taken in the 
ordinary way, regulating the distance of the camera 
from the sitter according to the size of silhouette 
required. The negative, when developed, shows 
the profile transparent, and the screen, or sheet, 
dense, and, of course, a print from this negative 
will show a black profile on a white ground. The 
less light that falls on the side of the face of the 
sitter nearest the camera the better. 

E. A. Fry. 

I had some copies of silhouettes made by Messrs. 
Vokins, of Great Portland Street, London, a few 
years ago. They would, no doubt, be able to 
give A. F. the information he requires. H. D. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Roxburghe Ballads. Part XXII. Vol. VII. Edited 

Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A., F.S.A, (Ballad 

ety. 

Wirutn sight of haven is the accomplished and inde- 
fatigable editor of the ‘Roxburghe Ballads.’ The nine 
hundred pages of the seventh volume contain three 
hundred and seventy ballads, But ninety remain for 
the concluding part of the work, which should, so the 
editor holds, be ready early in 1894. A general index to 


the 5,500 pages of the series and adiitional notes wiil 
swell out the eighth volume to the size of its predecessors, 
That strength will be granted to Mr. Ebsworth to com- 
plete the task he bas so enthusiastically and competently 
conducted is devoutly to be hoped; that subscriptions 
will not be wanting to eee the whole through the press 
is a matter of national importance, No secessions from 
the Society are there to bewail, Each year, however, 
death removes some of those on whose support the editor 
has to rely, and such toll must necessarily go on increas- 
ing instead of diminishing. To the nature of the service 
rendered by Mr. Ebsworth to the Ballad Society and to 
lovers of ballad literature we have drawn frequently 
attention. That service is even more conspicuously 
illustrated in the present part, which contains over four 
hundred pages. For illustrations of highest interest, 
reproduced with admirable fidelity, see the portraits 
conjectured to be those of the Earl and Countess of 
Derby, on p. 497; those of James II. and Queen Marie 
Beatrix, p. 503 ; the pictures of heroines in male attire, 
p. 548, and innumerable others, including the execution 
of Lord Strafford and the trial and execution of Charles 
I, Proofs of knowledge of his subject more extensive 
| than can be claimed by any living man are given on 
| every page, the notes opening out a complete mine of 
| knowledge. So varied are the contents the task of 
| attempting to convey an idea is hopeless. Among the 
| contents of the present part are a group of historical 
| ballads of high interest on Dick Whittington, Thomas 
Stukeley, Lady Arabella Stewart, and the fights between 
| Steward and Wharton and Armstrong and Musgrave. 
A group of Christmas carols will mostly be new to the 
reader, and the collection of Civil War ballads is of 
highest interest and importance. A complete mass of 
literature, most of it neglected during a couple of cen- 
turies, is, indeed, rendered once more accessible, and is 
accompanied by illustrative comment and information 
the value of which is not to be over-estimated. 


An Account of the Fire Insurance Companies estab- 
lished in Great Britain and Ireland during the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Compiled by Francis 

| Boyer Relton, (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 

| Mr. Retton has produced a very useful book. It will 

| be found interesting not only to the man of business, 

| but also to those who study the manners and customs of 

the last two centuries, when on all sides the old was 
| slowly making way for the new. We have but one fault 
| to find: the work requires condensation, There is not 
| a single fact given therein which we do not wieh to have, 
but in some cases far too many words are spent in 
recording it, It is a mistake to suppose that many 
words increase emphasis, 

Something of the nature of fire insurance may have 
existed in the classic days of Rome. We sbould be 
sorry to have to defend either the affirmative or negative 
side of the argument, but it is quite certain that the 
medieval guilds in certain cases helped their brethren 
who had suffered lors by fire. In more than one old 
churchwardens’ account-book which we have examined 
we have found mention of fire-hooks and fire-buckets 
being in the churchwardens’ pos:ezsion in readiness for 
a sudden conflagration. 

We do not feel certain of it, but there cannot be much 
doubt that fire insurance, as we know it, came into 
being in this country after the Great Fire, which deso- 
lated London in 1666. The Sun Fire Office owes its 
origin to Charles Povey. Like Uncle Dick, in ‘The 
Caxtons,’ he was a bora speculator. His was one of 
those natures which seem destined to be unfortunate ; 
but his elastic temper carried him buoyantly over all 


troubles. He died, a very old man, in 1743, aged upwards 
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of ninety, if we may accept the obituary notice in the 
Gentleman's and Scots magazines. He seems to have 
gone on planning new things for the advantage of his 
fellow creatures to the very last. 

Mr. Relton has endeavoured to form a complete biblio- 
graphy of Povey’s works. We are very grateful for this, 
as he has far surpassed all previous attempts. That his 
catalogue is perfect we think very improbable. Povey 
lived in an age of pamphlets, and he was in the habit of 
writing anonymously. 


Sclections from the Works of Constance C. W. Naden, 

By E, and E, Hughes. (Bickers & Son.) 
WEN a volume of selections from an author's writings 
comes to be issued it seems to argue that they have 
already taken position as a classic. Miss Naden was, no 
doubt, an extremely clever woman, of decidedly “ ad- 
vanced "’ views on most subjects; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether she was the founder of a echool of 
thought, as her too fervid admirers appear to assume. 
Most plain people would set down her religious avd 
metaphysical philosophy as Agnostic, Pantheistic, and 
Berkleian ; but she herself preferred to define it as 
Hylo-idealistic. Her idealism, indeed, went to the 
length of believing that ‘‘every man is the maker of 
his own cosmos,” for ‘‘each mortal sees bis soul re- 
flected, in all the world himself alone!” As for the 
first cause, it has to give place to an auto-cosmic syn- 
thesis, which is the sum and substance of all things and 
thoughts, The only knowledge is egoistic, and the 
cosmical individual is one and all. This is the auto- 
monistic conception, we are told, which lies at the bottom 
of Miss Naden’s philosophy. In a volume of excerpts 
we expect to find the cream rather than the skim-milk 
of a writer's work; but many of the apophthegme.pre- 
sented here by the compilers strike us as decidedly trite 
and banal. This is hardly fair to the memory of one 
who, whatever else she was, certainly was not common- 
place. Her occasional verses are light and graceful, 
and imbued with something of the ironical humour of 
Calverley and Praed. That she could strike a deeper 
note with effect is shown by the suggestive poem en- 
titled Recompense.’ 


Carmina Mariana: an English Anthology in Verse in 
Honour of, or in relation to, the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Collected and arranged by Orby Shipley. (Spottis- 
woode & Co.) 

Tuts interesting volume may be contemplated from 

many points of view. That which has been, we may 

assume, the most prominent in Mr, Shipley’s mind is 
the theological. With this we need hardly say that we 
are in ro way concerned. There are, however, both 
literary and historical reasons why a collection of this 
nature should have its uses for our readers. The Blessed 

Virgin holds a place in the devotional literature not 

oaly of Roman Catholic countries, but also of those 

Eastern forms of Christianity which are in antagonism 

to the Papal claims. In England there have always 

been poets who realized the significance, as regards their 
art, of her who was called in the Middle Ages “ the dear 
dove of paradise.” Byron, Wordsworth, Longfellow, 

Shelley, Scott, and Mrs, Browning bave all been laid 

under contribution by the compiler. Until we read his 

pages we had no idea that so much had been written on 
this subject by our leading poets, and more especially by 
those who can have had no sympathy with the views 
which have Jed Mr, Shipley to bring out this beautiful 
book. One important service of the ‘Carmina Mariana’ 
is that it draws attention to Richard Verstegan and 
others of our old minor poets whose verses are worthy of 
being rescued from the oblivion of our great libraries. 
Verstegan’s poem entitled ‘ Our Blezsed Ladies Lullaby’ 


(1601), though it contains here and there a harsh line, 
is well worthy of reproduction, Tbe specimens of cur 
modern minor poets might have been added to with 
advantage. 


EpInBurGcH Socrety.—The opening 
meeting of the fourth session of this society was held in 
the Philosophical Institution on Nov. 2. Mr, T. Graves 
Law, Signet Library, presided. The following office- 
bearers were elected in place of those retiring: president, 
Mr. William Cowan ; vice-president, Mr. Gilbert Goudie ; 
member of committee, the Rev. P. M. Herford. Mr. 
George P, Johnston was re-elected honorary secretary 
and treasurer. The papers read during the past session 
which have been printed for the members include ‘ Andro 
Hart and his Press, with a Hand List of Books, 1601-39,’ 
by Mr. Wm. Cowan; ‘Notes on a Leaf of an Early 
Scottish Donatus, printed in Black Letter,’ by Mr. Gor- 
don Duff, of the John Ryland Library, Manchester, with 
the leaf in facsimile ; ‘ Notes on the Two First Books 
printed in the Scottish Language,’ by Mr. Gordon Duff ; 
and ‘ Notes on the Inventories of Edinburgh Printers, 
1577-1603,’ by Mr. J. P. Edmond, joint auther of 
* Annals of Scottish Printing.’ 


Mr, Antoun CHarites Fox- Davies, of Granville 
House, Arundel Street, London, W.C., the editor of the 
revised edition (1892) of ‘ Fairbairn’s Book of Crests’ 
and the compiler and editor of ‘The Book of Public 
Arms,’ shortly to be published, is engaged upon a work 
which is an endeavour to give the names and designa- 
tions (eo far as ascertainable for its first issue) of all 
“ armigerous” persons in the United Kingdom, with 
descriptions of arms, and a series of over six hundred 
illustrations of complete achievements. The publishers 
are Mesera, T. C. & E. C. Jack, Edinburgh, 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


T. 8. G. (“ Be the day weary, be the day long "’).— See 
‘N. & Q,,’ 7 8. iii, 20, 

W. (not “ segneant’’), applied 
to gryplions and wyverns when represented rampant 
with endorsed or expanded wings. 

J. Foster Parmer.—‘ Omnia [not “tempora” ] mu- 
tentur nos et mutamur in illis’’ is in Borbonius, other- 
wise Nicholas Bourbon, a Latin poet of the sixteenth 
century. 

W. B. Gerisu (“Christmas Cards”),—See S, v. 
10, 155, 376; ix. 66; 7 S, xi. 105, 312, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’’’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE LIBRARY OF OLD ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
(Formerly published by J. RUSSELL SMITH.) 
A series of well-sclected reissues of the Works of Famous Authors of past times, tastefully printed in 
very legible type upon superior paper, and neatly bound in cloth in a uniform style, and offered at a 
greatly reduced published price, post Svro. 


s @ sa 
Jo 

Amadis of Gau!.—The Renowned Romance Mather’s (Dr. Cotton) Wonders of the In- 
of AMADIS of GAUL, by Vasco Lobeira, translated from the VISIBLE WORLD, being an Account of the Trials of Several 
Spanish Version of Garciodonex de Montalvo by Robert Witches lately Executed in New England, with Dr. Increase 
Southey a New Edition, in 5 vols ae Mather’s Further Account of the Tryals, and Cases of Con 
‘Amadis of Gaul is among prose what ‘Orlando Furioso' is science concerning Witcherafts, 1693, with an Introductory 

among metrical romances—not the oldest of its kind, but the best M ee s (De. I ‘ ) R ki bl p to 
ather’s (Dr. Increase) Remarkable Provi- 
Ascham’s (Roger) Whole Works, now first DENCERS of the EARLIER DAYS of AMERICAN COLONIZA 
collected and Revised, with Life of the Author, by the Rev ; TION, with Introductory Preface by George Offor, fine Por 

Dr. Giles, 4 vol« trait ° to 
Aubrey’s (John, the Wiltshire Antiquary) Remains of the Early Popular Poetry of 
y’ ENGLAND, collected and edited by Carew Hazlitt, 4 vols 


NIES, New Edition, with Additions and Index 
yey ™ now added for the first time Sir T. Browne's with many curious Woodcut Facsimiles 6 0 


Hydriotaphia or Urn Burial, embellished with a fine Portrai: , Sackville’ s ( 7 homas) Poetical and Dramatic 


and curious Woodcuts 


WORKS, Portrai 10 
Camden’s (William) Remains concerning Sandy's (George) Poetical Works, now first 
BRITALN, Portrait : collected, edited by the Rey. R. Hooper, 2 vols. Portrait 30 
Carew’s (Thos.) Poems and Masques, Selden’s (John) Table Talk, edited, with a 
edited, with Indexes, by Bt J. W. Gibsworth ‘ Riographical Preface and Notes, by 8S. W. Singer, Portrait 
to which is now added for the first time Eden 
Crawshaw (Richard), Poctical Works 0°, wick's ‘Spare Minutes 
Author of ‘Steps to the Ten ple,’ ‘Sacred Poems, with othe Suckling’ s (Sir John) Poems Plays, and 
Delight of the Muses and ‘ Poemata,’ now first collected other PIECES, edited, with Notes. A br 
W. Carew Haziitt, 2 2 vols. Portrait s 0 
Drayton’s (Michael) Poetical Works (com- The History of King Arthur and the 
rising the Polyolbion and Harmony of the Church), edited KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE compiled by Sir T. Malory 
by Hooper, 3 vols is ¢ edited from the Bdition of 164, with Introduction and Notes 
by T. Wright, Third Edition, 3 vols iz 0 
William, of n) 
Drummond's . ' entire, edited by W. B. Turnbull, fine The Iliads of Homer, Prince ‘of Poets, 
Portrait i truly tennetated, with Commons, on some of his chief Places 
done according to the Gree by George Chapman, with Notes 
Hearne’s (Thomas) Diaries of the ‘Anti- by the Rev Richard Hooper, © ‘vols., Portrait of Chapman ani 
QUARY, edited by Dr. Bliss, Portrait, 3 vols 12 0 Frontispiece .. 8 0 
Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, the Poems The Odysseys of Homer, translated accord- 
and other Remains of Robert Herrick, a New Edition. carefully ing to the Greek by George ( hapman, with Introduction and 
revised and re-edited by W. C. Hazlitt. with Additions fine Notes by the Rey. Richard Hooper, 2 vols., with Facsimile of 
Portrait Frontispiece after the Original by Marshall, 2 vols s the rare original Frontispiece 8 0 
Homer’s Batrachomyomachia, Hymns and The Vision and Creed of Piers Plough- 
Epigrams. Hesiod’s Works and Days, Muswus’ Hero and MAN, edited by Thomas Wright, a New Edition, Revised 
Leander Juvenal’s Fifth Satire, translated by George Chap- with Additions to the Notes and Glossary, 2 vols. .. so 
man, New Edition, with Introduction and Notes by _ ‘ _ Webster’s (John) Dramatic Works, Edited, 
Richard Hooper with Notes, &c , by William Hazlitt, 4 vols 6 0 
Lilly’s (John) Dramatic Works, Ww vith Notes, tan edition, containing two more Plays 
Life an i some Account of his Writings, by Fairholt, 2 vols 
Portrait iss s 0 Wither’s (George) Hymns and Songs of the 
CHURCH, edited, with Introduction, by Edward F: also 
Lovelace’ 8 (Richard) Poems, now first edited, the Musical Notes, composed by Orlando Givbons with Por 
and the Text carefully revise’, with Life and Notes, by W trait after Ho 
wi Pt 
Carew Hazlitt, with 4 Plates Wither’ s (George) Hallelujah ; or, Britain’ - 
Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle’ Ss Auto- Second Remembrancer, in Praiseful and Penite ntial Hymns, 
BIOGRAPHY, and Life of her Husband, cdited oF M A Spiritual Songs, and Moral Odes, with Introduction by 
Lower, fine Portrait io Edward Farr, Portrait ‘ ‘ ‘ ~ €8 
REEVES &1 TU RNER, 5, Wellington-street, Strand. 
T " Cc E Oo “OF R E M oO A L ESTABLISHED 
Not! BiRK BECK BAN K. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, Lon 


THOMA, MORING. Heraldic Engraver, begs to announce | “TWO-AND-A-HALF PBK CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
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Seals, Book-Plates. High-Class Stationery of every description on on the minimum 
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SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
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Including the Works of the late John Gould, F.R.S. BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
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London : Printed for 
The SOCIETY of ENGLISH BIBLIOPHILISTS. 


In & vols. post Svo. with Portrait and 73 Full-Page En- 
avings; also 150 Head and Tail Pieces, all from the 
riginal Copper Plates. Bound in cloth, uncut edges, 

price 3/. 3s. net A Limited Edition, each copy numbered, 
is printed on Arnold's Fleur-de-Lys Unble ached Hand- 
made Paper, demy Svo. with the ‘Full-Page Engravi ings 
printed on thin Japanese Paper, and mounted, bound in 
buckram cloth, uncut edges 


THE HEPTAMERON 


OF THE TALES OF 


MARGARET, QUEEN OF NAVARRE. 


Newly Translated into English from the Authentic Text 
of M. LE ROUX DE LINCY, with an 
ESSAY upon the HEPTAMERON, by 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 


Also the Original 73 Full-Page rT “>= designed by S. 
Freudenberg, and 150 Head and Tail Pieces by Dunker. 


Extract from Editor's Preface. 

“The full-page Ulustrations to the present translation are printed 
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